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7 TO FLASH INVASION ORDER | 











What Happened: In the British Isles 
vast Allied armies — possibly millions of 
men — are poised at innumerable em- 
barkation points for the greatest am- 
phibious invasion in history. No secret 
has been made of the vast preparations. 
What the Nazis don’t know is the ac- 
tual date of the invasion — the D-day. 
That D-day is not far off may be 
guessed by these recent developments: 

1. Warning was given to neutrals to 
curb enemy espionage and to curtail 
shipment of supplies to the Reich. 

2. The British government has taken 
the unprecedented step of stripping all 
foreign diplomats, except those of the 
U. S. and Russia, of every privilege and 
immunity. 

3. All traffic between Britain and 
neutral countries has either been com- 
pletely suspended or placed under 
surveillance. Rail traffic between North 
and South Ireland has been halted. 

4. The French people were warned 
in a radio broadcast by the Allies that 
“the time is getting short.” They were 
told that they had better store up food 
supplies as best they could because the 
Allies would be able to distribute only 
limited supplies while the fighting was 
going on, and for some time afterward. 

5. On April 18-19, in a period of 36 
hours, the combined Anglo-American 
air forces sent 6,000 planes over Nazi 
territory and dropped 9,000 tons of 
explosives. The targets were not alone 
Nazi aircraft factories, but railroad 
lines, switchyards, and workshops in 
France on which Nazi moves to meet 
the invasion would depend. 

What’s Behind It: All this adds up 
to the fact that the H-hour of D-day is 
fast approaching. Even the Nazis are 
blasting over their radios that “the in- 
vasion is near—nearer than we ex- 
pected.” The Allied forces are watch- 
ing for the green light —the signal 
from General Dwight Eisenhower. 
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| REFUGE FOR REFUGEES 3 


What Happened: What is to become 
of the war refugees? That is still the 
world’s number one moral problem. 
These several million victims of Nazi 
oppression can still be saved. But who 
is to save them? A proposal was re- 
cently made to the War Refugee 
Board which, according to John W. 
Pehle, executive director, is under con- 
sideration. The plan calls for establish- 
ing of a system of “free ports” in this 
country for the admission of war ref- 
ugees who cannot come in under our 
immigration laws. 

What's Behind It: The plan put be- 
fore the War Refugee Board proposes 
that reserved areas be created near 
Eastern ports, where refugees with no 
other place to go could be kept until 
arrangements had been made for their 
permanent disposition. After the war is 
over, they could be returned home, or 
resettled elsewhere. We do as much for 
war prisoners, and the proposal is that 
we do something similar for refugees. 

The decision rests with Congress. 
Those who object see in the plan a way 
to evade our immigration laws. But if 
this plan were adopted it would put the 
United States in a position to request 
other countries to do likewise. 





|  BADOGLIO FORMS 5-PARTY { 
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is 
Y CABINET TO RULE ITALY | 


What Happened: Obituary Notice — 
The Italian people unsorrowfully an- 
nounce the demise, on April 17, of the 
Pietro Badoglio government. Cause of 
death: internal complications. There 
will be no public funeral services. 

What’s Behind It: As far back as last 
November, the Big Three pledged at 
Moscow that “the Italian government 
should be made more democratic by in- 
clusion of the representatives of those 
sections of the Italian people who have 
always opposed fascism.” The breakup 
of Marshal Badoglio’s cabinet is a late 
keeping of this pledge. 

The “official” announcement, of 
course, differed considerably frqm the 
obituary notice above. It read: “Today 
Marshal Badoglio presented to the 
King the resignation of the ministry 
presided over by him. The King took 
note of the resignation and has asked 
Marshal Badoglio to form a new min- 
istry with a broad foundation, taking 
account of the wishes expressed by all 
the parties.” 

Apparently both the King and Pre- 
mier Badoglio will retain their titles 
and posts until the fall of Rome. But a 
coalition government of six of the anti- 
fascist parties seems certain. The two 
popular liberal leaders, Benedetto 
Croce and Carlo Sforza, are assured of 
cabinet posts. It remains to be seen 
whether these political parties, which 
so far have been united only against 
fascism, can also unite for Italy. 


[SEDITION TRIAL BEGINS 


Charged with seditious conspiracy 
against the U. S., 23 men and two 
women went on trial on April 17 in 
Washington, D. C., before Chief Jus- 
tice Edward C. Eicher, O. John Rogge, 
special assistant to Attorney General 
Biddle, chief prosecutor. One of the de- 
fendants, Edward James Smythe, failed 
to appear when the trial opened and 
was brought to court by the FBI, who 
picked him up near Canadian border. 
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[ SCALES IN PACIFIC 4 


Mies a nciasaes eet 


; ARE TIPPING OUR WAY | 











What Happened: It takes two to 
make a fight, and that applies to the 
war in the Pacific. In the words of Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, commander in 
chief of the United States Navy, “So 
far, it has been impossible, for lack of 
Japanese cooperation, to stage a major 
sea battle. We are willing, but the Japs 
do not seem to want to gamble.” In 
their one big gamble on land — Burma 
—the Nips have beer steadily losing. 

British and Indian troops in a bayo- 
net attack, following a point-blank ar- 
tillery barrage, finally broke the Japa- 
nese siege of Kohima on the Indian 
side of the Burma border. At the same 
time the enemy was pushed back be- 
yond the Imphal Plain, which kills the 
last possible threat to the Allied supply 
line — the Assam-Bengal railroad. Thus 
the Jap drive into India and up through 
Burma has been thrown into reverse. 

Meanwhile our flyers are ranging over 
wide areas in the Pacific with increasing 
tempo. On April 20 the British pitched 
in when their bombers and fighters 
took off from carriers somewhere in the 
Indian Ocean and carried out a sur- 
prise raid on airfields in Sumatra. 


® 





On April 22 U. S. Army, Navy, and 
Air Force combined in offensiye drive 
on New Guinea, making landings at 
Hollandia and Aitape. 

What’s Behind It: There are unmis- 
takable signs of a change in the balance 
of forces in the Pacific theatre. In 1942 
the Japanese were on the offensive 
everywhere. Now we have the upper 
hand. At sea Admiral Nimitz’s fleet is 
far larger and generally much newer 


than anything the Japanese have. On - 


the ground General MacArthur and 
Admiral Halsey are said to have close 
to a million men pitted against some 
200,000 Japanese. In the air we excel 
the Japs both in quality and in quan- 
tity. The general weakening of Nippo- 
nese resistance is believed to have been 
caused primarily by Tojo’s loss of al- 
most a third of Japan’s merchant navy. 


[ NAVY AND LEND-LEASE FUNDS § 


The House of Representatives re- 
cently passed two vitally important bills. 
The first, the Navy Appropriation Bill, 
authorized an expenditure totaling $32,- 
648,134,336, which will give us the 
largest Navy in history. It was passed 
unanimously on a roll call, 257 to 0. 
The second approved the extension of 
lend-lease legislation for another year. 
It was passed by a vote of 334 to 21. 








Press Association 


The “human torpedo,” ridden by two men in diving suits, is one of the 
Allies’ newest weapons. The torpedo rides to the enemy ship, dives, the 
men attach the explosive warhead to the ship’s side, and ride away. 
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Press Association 


Doodle Bug —a Nazi midget tank 
full of dynamite, operated by radio. 





| IMPORTANT NLRB DECISION ¢ 


What Happened: May a worker be 
discharged if he strikes for a wage in- 
crease above the level fixed by the 
Stabilization Act? “Yes,” says the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. By a two- 
to-one decision the Board recently held 
that an employer was within bounds 
of the National Labor Relations Act if 
he dismisses employees who strike or 
compel action which would be legal 
only after War Labor Board approval. 

What’s Behind It: The decision, 
which is the first of its kind, was issued 
in connection with a strike called last 
year by the Magazine Mailers’ and De- 
liverers’ Union against the American 
News Company in Paterson, N. J. The 
workers struck to compel the company 
to give raises which the WLB had not 
yet approved, although the company 
had joined the union in asking approval 
of the increases. Later the strikers 
asked to be given back their jobs, and 
when the company refused they ap- 
pealed to the NLRB to order their re- 





“instatement. 


Dr. Harry A. Millis, dissenter on the 
three-man board, maintained that ‘the 
employees should be reinstated. His col- 
leagues, Gerald D. Reilly and John M. 
Huston, held that the employees’ action 
was not protected by the labor act and 
therefore their discharge could not be 
remedied under it. 

The importance of the decision lies 
in the fact that it contradicts an idea 
heretofore generally taken for granted: 
that the Labor Relations Act had no 
concern with obligations of employees, 
but ‘sought merely to restrict actions of 
employers. : 
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SALUTE TO CANADA: “ws, NEIGHBOR!” 


OR over a hundred years Canadians 

are said to have been so busy trying 
to prove to the English that they are not 
Yankees and to the Yankees that they 
are not English, that they have had lit- 
tle time to be themselves. 

Are Canadians anglicized Americans, 
or are they Americanized Englishmen? 
One authority, W. H. Chamberlin, 
maintains that “it is the English refugee, 
not-the United States tourist, who is the 
stranger in Canada, who must make the 
greater number of adaptations to living 
habits that seem unfamiliar. The pattern 
of Canadian social life . . . is closely 
akin to our own. Your English-speaking 
Canadian instinctively rotates with the 
Rotarians and roars with the Lions.” 
The Canadians themselves prefer to 
think that they combine the best fea- 
tures of America and Britain. 

To have a good-neighbor policy, it 
is important to know the neighbor. Ever 
since the birth of our nation, we have 
dwelt, so to speak, next door to Can- 
ada. Yet it is amazing how little we 
know about the country, despite our 
common language and similar heritage. 
Last month a group of anonymous good- 
willers in Manitoba offered an award of 
$1,000 for an impartial textbook to be 
used in the schools of both countries, 
to promote “mutual understanding”! 


The People of Canada 

To the average American, Canada is 
a land of hockey players, the Royal 
(formerly Northwest) Mounted Police, 
and the Dionne quintuplets. If pressed 
further he may add something about its 
being our little neighbor to the North. 
This “little” neighbor happens to be a 
fifth bigger than continental United 
States. With an area of 38,694,863 
square miles, Canada is the third largest 
country in the world, surpassed in size 
only by Russia and China. But her 
population is only about twelve ‘million, 
less than that of New York State. It is 
spread out in a long narrow ribbon 
from Cape Breton at the eastern end 
of Nova Scotia to Vancouver 4,000 
miles to the west. Some fifty per cent of 
the Canadians live within a hundred 
miles, and ninety per cent within two 
hundred miles, of the American bound- 
ary. Above this narrow strip lies the 
Laurentian Shield, an age-old mass of 
bleak mountains on which no crops ean 
grow, but which abound in nickel, cop- 
per, silver, cobalt, zinc, and coal de- 
posits. North of the Shield is a frozen 
wasteland stretching to the North Pole. 

Canada, unlike the United States, is 


In war, our neighbor to the north is our 
closest, most active ally, as in peace we 
are each other's best customer and friend 





Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King greeting President Roosevelt at 
Ottawa in 1938, when Thousand Islands International Bridge was opened. 


no melting pot. She has a compact 
minority of three and a half million 
French-speaking inhabitants who have 
maintained an entente not always too 
cordiale with their British compatriots. 
They are settled chiefly in the Province 
of Quebec. Two acts of Parliament as- 
sure French Canada against loss of its 
minority rights. First the Quebec Act, 
passed in 1774, which guaranteed to 
the people of the former French terri- 
tory in North America security in their 
religion (Roman Catholicism) and lan- 
guage, their customs and tenures, un- 
der their own civil rights. Second, the 
British North America Act, passed in 
1877, which provides that the Province 
of Quebec shall have in the Canadian 
Parliament a fixed representation of 65 
seats, while all the other provinces shall 
be represented proportionately accord- 
ing to their population. This insures 
French Canada an adequate weight in 
the federal councils. 


Canada’s Relation to Britain 


As a dominion in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, Canada is to all 
intents and purposes an independent, 
self-governing country, tied to Great 
Britain only by sentiment. She main- 
tains her own foreign policy, as an 
equal partner of England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. Of her own free will she de- 


cided to aid England in the present war, 
as in World War I. 

There is no written constitution for 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A common loyalty to the Crown, as a 
symbol of their union, is all that unites 
the countries. A meeting of the Prime 
Ministers of the British Dominions is 
scheduled to take place in London 
within the next few weeks. The confer- 
ence is expected to lay plans for the 
continued cooperation of the Common- 
wealth nations toward a joint concep- 
tion of order, justice, and freedom. 
Among the questions to be discussed 
will be the postwar responsibilities of 
each Dominion in contributing to the 
preservation of peace and the safeguard- 
ing of its own security. 

The attitude of the Canadian govern- 
ment was clarified in an address to the 
House of Commons by Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King on Janu- 
ary 31. “We are certainly determined 
to see the closest collaboration con- 
tinued between Canada, the United 
Kingdom and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries,” he declared. “When, however, it 
comes to-dealing with the great issues 
which determine peace and war, pros- 
perity or depression, it must not in aim 
or method be exclusive. Our commit- 
ments on these great issues must be 
part of a general scheme, whether they 
be on a world basis or regional in 











Courtesy Canadian Natl. Rway. 


Parliament. Buildings at Ottawa, Ontario — seat of government and hub 
of national politics for Canada, as Washington, D. C., is for the U. S. 


nature. We look forward, therefore, to 
close collaboration in the interests of 
peace, not only inside the British Com- 
monwealth but also with all friendly na- 
tions, small as well as great.” 

Canada is not only our friendliest 
neighbor among nations but also our 
most active ally on this continent. Cana- 
dians established a magnificent fighting 
record in the last world conflict (Can- 
ada lost more lives in that struggle 
than the United States did, despite the 
vast difference in population) and is 
living up to her glorious traditions in 
the present war. Two weeks ago, Can- 
adian Lieut, Gen. H. D. G. Crerar an- 
nounced in London that there were 
more than a quarter-million of his coun- 
trymen trained and ready in Britain for 
the coming invasion. 


Canada in War Time 


There has been a phenomenal expan- 
sion of war production in Canada. In 
1941, the chemical industry employed 
22,000 persons; today it employs 86,- 
000. Steel output has doubled since 
1939, and the rate is now more than 
three million tons a year. Aluminum 
production in 1943 was six times the 
1939 figure. Canada supplies the United 
Nations with 40 per cent of their alu- 
minum and 95 per cent of their nickel. 
Canada does not share in the Lend- 
Lease program of the United States, but 
pays cash for everything she buys. 

Half of Canada’s war budget comes 
from taxes and the rest from internal 
loans. The tax rate is higher than in the 

Inited States. A married men with two 
children and an income of $5,000 is 
taxed $1,662, of which $600 is return- 
able after the war. Wage and price in- 





creases have been held down. Since the 
winter of 1941 the cost of living has 
risen three per cent, as against a twenty 
per cent rise in the United States. 

Strikes have not been outlawed, but 
it is illegal to call a strike in a war in- 
dustry until a government board of 
mediation has handed down an opinion 
on the dispute. 

On April 27, 1942, Prime Minister 
King submitted to a referendum vote 
the question whether or not the govern- 
ment should be released from its earlier 
pledge not to conscript Canadian man- 
power for overseas military service. 
Sixty-two per cent of the total national 
vote in the plbescite was for lifting the 
ban. English Canada voted predomi- 
nantly “yes,” while French Canada, 
strongly isolationist, opposed the draft. 
Single men between the ages of 20 and 
40 are subject to service. Men married 
after July 15, 1940 are considered “sin- 
gle” for purposes of draft regulations. 
Although the government is now em- 
powered to send conscripts overseas, it 
has not yet done so. All those serving 
abroad are volunteers. 

Canada, like the United States, is a 
federation of governments similar to our 
own state governments. Ottawa is the 
seat of the Dominion government. The 
Parliament consists of two chambers. 
The members of the Senate are ap- 
pointed for life by the Governor-Gen- 
eral, on advice of the Prime Minister. 
The House of Commons is elected di- 
rectly by the people for terms of five 
years. 

The major political development in 
Canada recently has been the spectacu- 
lar growth of an organization called the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. 


From 1937 to the fall of 1943 it has 
increased its popular vote fivefold, from 
78,000 to 400,000. In Ontario, the most 
populous province in the country, the 
C.C.F. elected 34 deputies to a legis- 
lature of 90 members, where formerly it 
did not hold a single seat. It has be- 
come the chief opposition party in four 
Canadian provinces. According to the 
latest Gallup poll (December 4, 1943), 
the C.C.F. enjoys the support of 26 
per cent of the electorate. Many ob- 
servers believe that the new organiza- 
tion may ride into power at the next 
election in 1945 and give Canada the 
first socialist government in its history. 

The C.C.F. is equally opposed to 
communism and fascism. It believes in 
gearing economy to “supplying human 
needs and not to making a profit.” The 
platform calls for key industries, such 
as banking, transportation, electric 
power, to be operated by independent 
public boards, selected for technical 
competence. The party is backed chiefly 
by labor, farmers, and professional peo- 


ple. 
Good Neighbors 


The United States and Canada have 
enjoyed exceptionally cordial relations. 
The two countries are bound by the 
closest economic ties. Canada has been 
America’s largest customer. We have 
invested nearly four billion dollars in 
Canada, mostly in 1,700 private enter- 
prises, out of a total foreign investment 
of less than twelve billion dollars; while 
Canada has over a billion dollars in- 
vested in the United States in some 350 
enterprises. 

On August 17, 1940, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister King signed 
a permanent joint defense agreement. 
This was followed a year later by an 
economic pact which stipulated that 
“each country should provide the other 
with the defense articles which it is 
best able to produce.” On June 17, 
1942, a Joint Economic Committee was 
created for permanent economic’ coop- 
eration. 

Since then we have placed orders 
with Canadian industry of over a billion 
dollars. In return, Canada has supplied 
us with large quantities of minerals and 
other essential materials. She has also 
extended to us facilities for the build- 
ing of the Alcan Highway, connecting 
the United States with Alaska, and 
granted us permission to erect innumer- 
able air bases on her territory. 


It is hoped on both sides of the bor- : 


der that this cooperation will continue 
after the war. Most Canadians favor & 


triangular arrangement permitting them | 


to remain loyal to Britain politic 
without losing their close commerci 
relations with the United States. 
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«ENGLAND would be better off with- 

out Canada. It keeps her in a 
prepared state of war at a great ex- 
pense and constant irritation.” Thus 
spoke Napoleon, about 125 years ago. 
Would Napoleon be likely to repeat 
this sentiment today? Hardly! 

The first European power to show 
serious interest in Canada was France. 
In 1534 the French explorer Jacques 
Cartier entered the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, and the next year 
went up the river to the place where 
Montreal now is situated. By 1608 the 
great Champlain had started the set- 
tlement, later famous as Quebec. 

The French empire builders of this 
period were an able group of men. 
They believed that the best way to 
strengthen the colonial power of France 
would be to cover the whole region be- 
tween Quebec in the northeast and 
New Orleans to the southwest with a 
chain of strong French forts. Thus 
France would control the interior and 
limit British power to a narrow strip 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 

But wise as this plan seemed, it 
failed. For one thing, Britain’s superior 
seapower made it impossible for France 
to give sufficient protection to her dis- 
tant colony. For another, the French 
people did not show the same tendency 
to emigrate that was shown by the 
Britishers. Finally, the French govern- 
ment allowed only Roman Catholics to 
live in its colonies. Hence, the French 
Huguenots who were driven from their 
homeland in 1685 had to find new 
homes outside French territory. 

It was not astonishing, therefore, that 





The Growth of a Great Dominion 





By Walter Cc. Langsam Professor of History, Union College 


Canada eventually fell to Great Britain. 
Francé lost the territory in 1763, after 
the long and bloody French and Indian 
War. During the American Revolution, 
our patriots fondly hoped that Canada 
also would revolt. They tried to en- 
courage a Canadian rebellion by send- 
ing an expedition northward. But the in- 
vasion failed and Canadians generally 
remained loyal to the British Crown. 


The Provinces Evolve 
Canada, indeed, became a haven of 


refuge for thousands of Loyalists from - 


the thirteen’ colonies to the south, who 
preferred to lose their property and go 
into exile rather than revolt against their 
king. Eventually the British govern- 
ment rewarded them with generous 
grants of land in Canada and even with 
cash payments. Hence when, during 
the War of 1812, we again hoped to 
induce Canada to break with England, 
we failed once more. 

By a law of 1791, Canada had been 
divided into two parts. Lower Canada, 
later called the province of Quebec, 
was inhabited largely by people of 
French descent. Upper Canada, later 
called the province of Ontario, con- 
tained mainly persons of English stock. 
In 1840 an Act of Union combined the 
twe regions. But under this arrange- 











Historical Picture Service 
The City of Quebec at about the time the Dominion of Canada was created, 
in 1867, which began an era of great growth for our northern neighbor. 





ment there was much turmoil and little 
progress. Hence another law of 1867 
converted Canada into a federation of 
self-governing provinces under a royal 
governor-general. 

Everybody knows that the United 
States and Canada have a common 
boundary over three thousand miles 
long. The fixing of that boundary was 
a long and difficult process. The peace 
treaty which ended the War of 1812 
provided for four Anglo-American com- 
missions to settle disputes all along the 
border. By 1818 much of the job had 
been completed, but the lines at Maine 
and Oregon still remained to be drawn. 

The disputed boundary of northern 
Maine was settled by the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty of 1842. The area in dis- 
pute was the Aroostook Valley, claimed 
by both Maine and New Brunswick. A 
compromise line at last was drawn 
which gave us 7000 of the 12,000 
square miles at issue. 


Boundaries Amicably Settled 


The Maine settlement had some hu- 
morous aspects. During the negotia- 
tions, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain each discovered an old map of the 
region. Our map showed that the area 
in question really belonged to Eng- 
land! The map found by the British 
supported the American claims! Each 
government kept its discovery secret 
and pretended to be generous in ac- 
cepting a compromise decision! 

Meanwhile there had been trouble 
over the Oregon boundary. The terri- 
tory of Oregon extended from the 42nd 
parallel in the south to 54° 40’ in the 
north, that is, up to the lower limit of 
Alaska. For some years after 1818 the 
whole region was occupied jointly by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
But as more and more settlers moved 
westward, the arrangement became less 
satisfactory. Hence another compromise 
was reached, this time in 1846. By its 
terms we received well over half the 
area in dispute. The final boundary line 
was fixed at 49°. 

One other agreement remains to be 
mentioned. In 1817 an Anglo-Ameri- 
can document was signed, called the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement. By its terms a 
state of virtual disarmament was 
pledged along the entire American-Ca- 
nadian border. Each side promised to 
keep on the Great Lakes only such ves- 
sels as were necessary for police pur- 
poses. And to this date the agreement 
of 1817 has been faithfully observed. 








CARDINAL GIBBONS (1834-1921) 


A Champion of American Democracy 


AMES CARDINAL GIBBONS was generally considered the 
greatest leader of the Catholic Church in America. 

His parents came to Baltimore from Ireland shortly before 
his birth. He entered the Baltimore Seminary at 21, served as 
a volunteer chaplain of Union troops during the Civil War, 
and at 34 was a bishop, the youngest in the Church. 

In 1877, Gibbons became Archbishop of Baltimore and in 
1886 was created a Cardinal by Pope Leo XiIll. At this time he 
vigorously championed the American system of separation of 
church and state and convinced His Holiness of the soundness 
of that policy. 

When his jubilee as Cardinal was celebrated in 1911, 
speeches praising his services to the nation were made by 
President William H. Taft and ex-President Theodore Roosevelt. 


























7 IN 1868 GIBBONS WAS CONSECRATED 
BISHOP AND SENT TO NORTH CAROLINA 
AS A MISSIONARY WHERE HE WON THE 
RESPECT OF BOTH NON-CATHOLICS 
ANO CATHOLICS. 




















ED SOME FORM OF “ESTABLISHED CHURGH” BUT CAROINAL 
G/BBONS ADVOCATED THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE /N AMMERITA. f 
































3 /N THE 1880'S A CANADIAN 
CARDINAL CONDEMNED THE GROWING 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR. CARDINAL 
GIBBONS DEFENDED THE ORGAN/Z- 
ATION ANO PERSUADED THE CHURCH 
70 RECOGNIZE LABOR'S RIGHT TO 
FORM UNIONS. [ 
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FOREIGN-BORN CATHOLICS UNDER EUROPEAN 
LEADERSHIP WERE OPPOSED BY CARDINAL af => = 
GIBBONS, HE BELIEVED THAT THE CHURCH CAROINAL GIBBONS AIDED ARCHEISHOPS SPAULOING AND IRELAND INFLANS 

SHOULD AMERICANIZE THESE PEOPLE. 70 SETTLE THE MIOWEST WITH (R1SH PEOPLE FROM THE CROWDED EASTERN CITIES. 
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A WORLD CONGRESS ON LA BOR 


International Labor Organization Studies 
Plans to Improve Working Conditions 


«plage plans to assure jobs and 
security for all nations will be con- 
sidered at the 26th annual conference 
of the International Labor Organization. 
The sessions of the I.L.O. began in 
Philadelphia on April 20. 

This conference should help make it 
clear what the United Nations mean by 
the fifth point of the Atlantic Charter. 
This eight-point declaration was an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill .after a dra- 
matic meeting at sea in August, 1941. 
The Joint Declaration of the United Na- 
tions, signed in Washiagton on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, expressed approval of the 
“purposes and principles” contained in 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Point Five of the Charter declares: 
“They desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of se- 
curing for all improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social se- 
curity.” 

“In this war crisis,” says John G. 
Winant, former director of the I.L.O. 
and now American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, “the function of this organiza- 
tion is to preserve and to extend social 


progress. No nation is too small to be 
outside its field of interests, nor so great 
and powerful that it can long ignore the 
problems with which the organization 
is concerned.” 


The 1.L.0. at Work 


No organization has had more ex- 
perience in working on international 
problems. No international organization 
has had more experience in the field of 
social problems than the I.L.O. At the 
end of World War I there was a strong 
feeling among statesmen and labor 
leaders that some agreement among na- 
tions was needed to improve the work- 
ing and living conditions of wage earn- 
ers in all nations. It was recognized that 
low wages and sweatshop working con- 
ditions in one nation tended to drag 
down the wage standards of a neighbor- 
ing nation. Accordingly, the world 
leaders at the Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919 created a new organization— 
the I.L.O. As in the case of the League 
of Nations Covenant (constitution), the 
I.L.O. Charter was a part of the peace 
treaties. 

I.L.O, finances were put under 
League of Nations control, but it re- 


mained independent of the League in 
all other respects. The I.L.O. estab- 
lished its own offices in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, where it acted as a world infor- 
mation center and a publishing house. 
The United States joined the LL.O. 
but refused to become a member of the 
League. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
is its executive council. It originally con- 
sists of 16 representatives of govern- 
ments, eight of employers, and eight of 
workers. Of the 16 government seats 
eight are reserved for the eight nations 
of chief industrial importance. The Gov- 
erning Body directs the daily work of 
the I.L.O. and chooses the subjects to 
be considered by the annual conference 
— called the International Labor Confer- 
ence. 

Each member nation sends four dele- 
gates to the annual conference — two 
representing the government, one the 
employers, and one the workers. The 
conference studies reports of working 
conditions in all nations. Recommenda- 
tions to correct injustices to workers are 
drafted by the conferences. A recom- 
mendation (called a convention) must 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
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This chart shows that more than 60,000,000 are under 
arms today in different countries. Careful plans must be 
made to provide jobs for these men when demobilized. 





Charts courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


There also is the problem of extra war workers who do 
not ordinarily hold factory jobs. Percentage of these 
groups to the total of extra war workers is indicated. 











conference before it is sent to member 
nations for ratification. Up to Septem- 
ber, 1939, 67 conventions had been ap- 
proved by I.L.O. conferences,,and by 
January, 1941, there were 879 ratifica- 
tions by member nations. 

The conventions covered such sub- 
jects as: the regulation of hours of work, 
plans to require the payment of mini- 
mum wages to workers, weekly rest 
periods, annual vacations with pay, the 
control of night work by women and 
young people, the age at which chil- 
dren should be permitted to work in 
industry, safety standards in factories 
and mines, and social security (unem- 
ployment insurance and old age pen- 
sions). 


Move to the New World 


For several months after the outbreak 
of World War II the I.L.O. continued to 
work calmly at Geneva. Then the Ger- 
man conquest of Holland, Belgium and 
France in May-June, 1940, threatened 
to cut the I.L.O. off from easy com- 
munication with democratic nations. It 
was decided to set up a “temporary 
working center” in the New World, 
and in August, 1940, this center was 
opened in Montreal, Canada. The offi- 
cial seat of the I.L.O. remains, however, 
in Geneva. 

In 1942, 48 nations were stil] mem- 
bers of the I.L.O. and nearly 40 nations 
sent government, employer and labor 
delegates to the conference in Philadel- 
phia. Soviet Russia lost its I1.L.O. mem- 
bership in 1939 when it was expelled 
from the League of Nations for attack- 
, ing Finland. Now, however, Russia has 
been urged to attend the Philadelphia 
conference. Finland, which joined Ger- 
many in an attack on Russia in 1941, 
will not send delegates to the I.L.O. 
meeting. There was also the issue over 
which American labor organization — 
the A.F.L. or the C.I.0. — should have 
the one labor vote in the I.L.O. ses- 
sions when it comes to approving the 
recommendations of the conference. 

In 1986 the newly organized C.I.O. 
first demanded that it be given an offi- 
cial worker-delegate to the I.L.O., 
rather than be limited to a number of 
labor advisers. President Roosevelt re- 
cently asked the A.F.L. to share the 
worker-delegate vote with the C.I.O., 
each organization to have one-half vote 
at I.L.O. sessions. The A.F.L. replied 
that it is the “most representative” 
labor organization and would not share 
its vote with a “rival, rebel organiza- 
tion.” The C.I.O. later withdrew its 
demand for equal representation. 

One of the important recommenda- 
tions the I.L.O. is expected to make 
concerns German aid to victims of Nazi 
aggression. There are between 30,000,- 





000 and 40,000,000 persons who have 
been placed under strict Nazi control. 
Several million are working in factories 
inside Germany, and other millions are 
forced to work in the various countries 
occupied by Germany. 

Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of 
the I.L.0., emphasized that it will be 
a tremendous task getting these en- 
slaved people back to their homes. In 
addition, immediate attention must be 
given to protecting these peoples’ social 
security benefits. The I.L.O. suggests 
that Germany be made to foot the bill 
for these benefits since the. Nazis have 
supposedly been making social security 
deductions from the pay of people it 
has persuaded or forced to work in Ger- 
many. For those workers, particularly 
the Russians and Poles, which the Nazis 
have used outright as slaves with no 
disguised social security “window dress- 
ing,” this suggestion is made. Germany 
would be required to provide social se- 
curity benefits equal to those German 
workers would have built up for the 
same work. 

Another recommendation of the I.L.O. 
will deal with the rebuilding of demo- 
cratically-controlled labor unions in na- 
tions freed from the Nazis. It will call 
for the immediate abolishment of the 
German Labor Front, which has taken 
over the control of European unions and 
swept away labor’s rights. 

Under this recommendation labor 
commissioners would be appointed to 
serve in countries freed from Nazi con- 
trol. These commissioners would be re- 
sponsible for the restoration of laws 
giving labor unions full freedom of 
action. 


Demobilization Problems 


Probably the greatest problem to be 
dealt with by the I.L.O. conference 
concerns the release of men from the 
armed forces and the providing of jobs 
for them. (See Postwar Unit 23, March 
20 issue.) In some countries more than 
half of the men, 18 to 40, are in the 
armed forces. From one tenth to one 
fifth of the population of most coun- 
tries is mobilized. The I.L.O. points 
out that the skill, or lack of it, that a 
nation exercises in releasing these men 
when peace comes will either build up 
or wreck its postwar economy. Men must 
not bé released before jobs are avail- 
able. But neither should skilled men be 
kept in the armed forces when their 
skills are needed in rebuilding the fac- 
tories in their home country. 

[.L.O, recommendations on this prob- 
lem are expected to be along these 
lines: 

1. Close cooperation is necessary be- 
tween the military authorities and its 
employment service. The armed forces 








are responsible for demobilizing the 
men. But the employment services are 
responsible for supplying jobs for them. 
Facts on employment opportunities and 
the areas requiring workers should be 
collected to guide the military authori- 
ties in deciding how many men to re- 
lease each month. 

2. The rate and order of demobiliza- 
tion is the key to the whole problem. 
Since the war is not expected to end 
at the same time in all parts of the 
world, the rate of demobilization may 
be limited. Some countries will not com- 
pletely demobilize. The United States 
may keep more than 2,000,000 men 
in its armed forces for several years. 
But the pressure for rapid demobiliza- 
tion will be heavy. Servicemen will 
want to get home to their families, and 
their families will want them home. 

It has been suggested that no man 
be demobilized unless he can prove he 
has a job and a means of earning his liv- 
ing. But there are difficulties involved 
in such a system. It would limit a man’s 
chances to seek a job. And the impa- 
tience of those kept in the armed forces 
would be hard to control. 


Facts to Be Weighed 


Other knotty questions must be set- 
tled. Should a man’s age, length of 
service, and his family responsibilities 
be considered in determining when to 
release him? Should his skill as a 
worker, and industry’s need of this skill 
be considered? The I.L.O. is inclined to 
favor a system of regulating the de- 
mobilization of men according to the 
employment situation in each nation. 

For instance, skilled miners, building 
workers, farmers and technicians might 
be among the first released because of 
the need for their abilities in recon- 
struction work. Also men who would be 
starting businesses of their own which 
would give employment to others might 
get special consideration. 

3. Plans for restoring servicemen and 
women to the jobs they held before 
entering the armed forces have been 
adopted by several countries. Canada, 
Australia, and the United States have 
given a certain amount of preference to 
returned servicemen regarding Govern- 
ment jobs. 

4. Proposals to give aid to service- 
men who want to take up farming or 
start a new business are under consid- 
eration. Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada have already adopted land set- 
tlement schemes for servicemen. The 
United States Congress is completing 
action on a “Veterans’ Bill of Rights” 
providing free education for service- 
men, social security benefits and aid in 
finding a job. (See Inside Washington, 
April 24 issue. ) 
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Politics and the TVA 


F THERE is one achievement which 

President Roosevelt should feel, in 
all fairness, to be beyond the cavil of 
partisan criticism, it is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, known by its initials, 
TVA. TVA is an outstanding example of 
how a democracy can function success- 
fully in raising the economic standards 
and increasing the total happiness of 
the people without regimentation or 
hampering private enterprise. 

Yet TVA is being attacked in Con- 
gress by Senator Kenneth D. McKellar 
of Tennessee in a manner which will, if 
successful, do serious damage to the 
TVA itself and to the principles of pub- 
lie welfare upon which it is founded. 

To understand the situation, a brief 
outline of the history of TVA is perhaps 
in order. It was originally an experiment 
in decentralization of government. It 
adopted a new type of governmental 
instrument — the regional development 
corporation. Today’ TVA is almost uni- 
versally acknowledged as a success. It 
is a signpost of the future. 

The job of TVA has been to conserve 
the natural resources of the Valley as 
a unified whole. Erosion on a huge 
scale was a real threat in the Tennessee 
Valley long before the TVA. Today 
there are terraced fields covered with 
soil-building crops and millions of new 
forest trees; there are new towns, farms, 
factories, and businesses, powered by 
12 billion kilowatt hours of electricity 
each year. 


Efficiency Without Politics 


Whether building dams, delivering 
power, controlling malaria, developing 
new crops or kitchen dehydrators, TVA 
has had to deliver the goods as compe- 
tently as any privately owned utility 
company. TVA is strictly non-political. 

Congress has under consideration two 
proposals by Senator McKellar, the ef- 
fect of which would be to undermine 
the political independence that has 
been the cornerstone of TVA’s opera- 
tion. In setting up TVA, Congress laid 
down two basic rules: 

(1) That responsibility should be 
fixed in one place (a three-man board) 
for the entire undertaking of varied yet 
interrelated parts; (2) that politics 
should be rigidly excluded from the se- 
lection of personnel and the technical 
decisions to be made by TVA. 

The purpose of these two rules has 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


been summed up by Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama, one of the South’s ablest 
Senators, who recently led the defense 
of TVA in the Senate against the McKel- 
lar attack. He said the whole intent of 
the TVA statute was “to create an 
agency which would be free of some of 
the Government red tape of which we 
complain. . . . We made certain that it 
could not pass the buck to another bu- 
reau or department in the event of fail- 
ure, and that it would not be required 
to waste time and energy on jurisdic- 
tional disputes. It was intended that the 
board alone should be held responsible 
for the effective administration of the 
policies laid down by Congress.” 

One of Senator McKellar’s proposals 
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The great Norris Dam, 25 miles northwest of Knoxville, was completed in 
1936, covers 34,200 acres, has total of 2,567,000 acre-feet of storage. 
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would require TVA to deposit its re- 
ceipts in the Treasury’s general fund 
and come to Congress each year for 
operating appropriations, This of course 
would subject TVA to political pressure 
on such matters as the location of power 
lines, or granting of special concessions 
to favored companies. 


Senator McKellar’s other proposal is 
that the Senate must confirm through- 
out the Government all executive ap- 
pointments to jobs above the $4500 
level. This would have a _ peculiarly 
disastrous effect on TVA because its 
work cannot be efficiently done if its 
personnel has to be politically chosen. 

That, in brief, is the issue involved in 
the TVA fight now going on in Congress. 
If this article seems a trifle partisan in 
favor of TVA it is frankly meant to be. 
It is an attitude shared by every news- 
paperman and disintérested observer in 
Washington who has had a chance to 
study the facts. 
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Planning Our New 
Homes and Cities 


HE HOMES of tomorrow will not 
only provide better living but more 
jobs for American workers. 

We practically stopped building pri- 
vate houses during the 1930s, and non- 
war construction has been suspended 
for the past three years. All this will 
add up to a demand for more than a 
million new family dwellings a year for 
ten years or longer after the war. 

In the past a high-price wall has 
prevented a much-needed building 
boom. The great majority of American 
families have incomes under $2,500 a 
year. Yet only one home in five has 
been priced low enough for these fam- 
ilies to afford to buy them. 

“This is a problem that can be 
solved,” declares Walter Dorwin Teague, 
industrial designer and architect. “We 
have only to apply to home-build- 
ing the same techniques of design, 
manufacture and selling that have given 
us a motor car for one out of every 
four people in the land.” Mr. Teague 
says he has designed a home that can 
be mass-produced to sell for $2,000 or 
less. He believes that the factory-con- 
struction of homes is America’s next 
great industry, poentially so large that 
“jt can quite conceivably carry us safely 
through the postwar period of depres- 
and readjustment.” 


This Prefabrication Business 


It is generally agreed.that in the not 
too distant future most frame houses 
will be machine-made or prefabricated. 
“Everything we commonly think of as 
manufactured is ‘produced before’ (pre- 
fabricated ),” says F. Vaux Wilson, Jr., 
vice president of Homasote Company. 
“We prefabricate clothing and canned 
goods, automobiles, plumbing fixtures, 
lighting equipment, and adding ma- 
chines, . . . All are ‘produced before’ at 
the factory. .. . 

“The idea, therefore, of prefabricat- 
ing is not new. What does make news 
is the manner in which the prefabrica- 
tors are applying the underlying prin- 
ciples to the house as a whole. In the 
conventionally built home, a major 
part of the work still is done by hand 
at the site. Prefabricators, on 
the other hand, manufacture all ma- 
jor parts of the house — walls, floors, 
roof —in a factory. Then these are as- 
sembled at the site at an enormous sav- 
ing in time and labor.” 
Suppose in 194? you've 


selected 








the type of prefabricated 
house you want at a de- 
partment store, or from a 
dealer who sells automo- 
biles, “family-size” planes, 
helicopters, and houses. 
You have a lot, on which 
concrete piers have been 
set to form a foundation 
for your house. | 

On Monday your house \ 
arrives in a large truck. Six 
men come along to erect 
the house. A crane lifts 
the utility unit from the 
truck and places it on the 
foundation. This unit is 
the “heart” of your house. 
It consists of a section of 
the bathroom and kitchen 
floors, plus the upright 
wall dividing the two 
rooms, and all the bath- 
room and kitchen equip- 
ment, All the copper pipes 
for water and drains are 
inside the panels of the 
utility unit, ready to be connected with 
the utility lines from the street. 

When the heart of the house is in 
place, the other floor sections are fitted 
together around it. Next comes the room 
panels and the outside wall panels, 
which form the frame of the house. 
Just as the roof and ceiling panels 
are lifted into position and fastened 
down, the moving van pulls up with 
your furniture. Your home is ready. 

The wall, ceiling and floor panels of 
your home already ins an attractive fin- 
ish, which will resist sunlight, rain, boil- 
ing water and hard knocks. This finish 
can be kept looking like new with a 
dust cloth. When you enter a bedroom 
and close the door you find that the 
noise from the living room stays out- 
side. Spacious closets, which form the 
partitions between rooms, make the 
house almost soundproof. Wall panels 
are packed with insulating material 
which swallows up sounds. 

A look at the hundreds of spacious, 
modern prefabricated houses in war in- 
dustry aréas already has converted 
many doubters to this type of dwelling. 
More than 50 companies are turning out 
factory-made houses, gaining the “know 
how” to build better postwar homes. 

The Federal Government insists that 
most war industry houses be demount- 
able, that is, capable of being torn 














































Revere Copper and Brass Ca 


Design by Robert Alexander for a village. 


down and reassembled on another loca- 
tion with a minimum loss of materials 
and time. Demountable houses will 
keep the boom towns of today from be- 
coming the ghost towns of tomorrow. 
If war plants close in one area the 
workers and their houses can be moved 
to another. 


Renting the Lot 


In the future, the average family may 
rent the lot instead of the house. While 
the children are in school the family 
would live in an area where land rent 
was higher, because of the taxes needed 
to pay for:educational facilities. When 
the children no longer were in school, 
or were away to college, the family 
could move the house to an area where 
land rent was lower. 

Did we hear someone mutter: 
“Standardization! I want no factory- 
built home just like those of my neigh- 
bors”? Architects are aware that Ameri- 
cans don’t want to live standardized 
lives in standardized houses. They 
promise that your prefabricated house 
will probably look far less like your 
neighbor’s than the one you live in now. 

Norman Bel Geddes’ prefabricated 
house has only 27 basic units. But these 
can be switched around like a set of 
child’s building blocks to form eleven 
different homes. Identical houses on 
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Classroom Activities 


Salute to Canada: Hi! Neighbor (p. 5) 


Canada is not a melting pot, but she 
has larger proportionate minorities than 
the United States. One in four of her 
citizens is a French Canadian; one in 
ten is Indian. The French, then about 
equal in number to the English set- 
tlers, were largely responsible for keep- 
ing Canada out of the American Revo- 
lution. Lafayette tried to bring the 
French in on the side of the American 
colonists, but the French refused. They 
valued the peace and the greater free- 
dom which the English had given them, 
at the conclusion of the French and 
Indian War. For the first time, poor 
Frenchmen, who had virtually no 
rights at home, were allowed to hoid 
public office, to hold commissions in 
the army, and to sit on the juries. They 
were guaranteed freedom of religion. 
The English had won their loyalty and 
Lafayette could not shake it. 

The Indians have shown themselves 
equally loyal to Canada, Although they 
were never conscripted, thirty five per 
cent of their men enlisted and served 
during World War I, and today they 
are as well represented in the Canadian 
Army. The Canadian Indians are not 
all confined to reservations. Some are 
hunters, factory workers, or guides; a 
few have entered the professions; others 
occupy Civil Service positions. An In- 
dian may become a citizen, although 
he is legally considered a minor, by giv- 
ing up his Indian status. 

In the western provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, free 
land opened to settlers after the build- 
ing of the railroads, attracted Mennon- 
ites from Germany and Russia, and 
Icelanders, Ukrainians, Poles, Hungari- 
ans, and Scandinavians took up home- 
steads. There are now nearly three mil- 
lion immigrants or descendants of im- 
migrants. The Canadian people have 
been slower to assimilate the Europeans 
than our own people have been. In the 
lightly populated provinces, they were 
not accepted by the few Canadians. 
Instead, they tended to group together 
in their own communities, preserving 
their own languages and customs. 

Despite the seeming homogeneity of 





Canada, she has seen a number of do- 
mestic troubles. The union of Lower 
and Upper Canada was effected only 
after the rebellion of 1837, when the 
French sought to establish a republic 
on the St. Lawrence and William Lyon 
Mackenzie revolted against ruling off- 
cialdom. In 1864, 1866, and 1870 the 
Irish Canadians revolted and raided the 
provinces. The Riel Rebellion in Mani- 
toba in 1870 was a minor civil war be- 
tween French and Irish Catholics and 
Scottish and English Protestants. Louis 
Riel led the revolt and set up a pro- 
visional government with himself as 
president. Again in 1885 Riel led a 
band of Cree Indians and half-breeds to 
drive the whites out of Western Can- 
ada. About 200 people were killed; 
Riel and eight Indians were hanged for 
insurrection. All these uprisings were 
caused by racial and religious differen- 
ces, which have happily become recon- 


ciled. 


Have the class draw or model a large 
relief map of Canada, showing the 
mountains, rivers, lakes, forests, plains, 
latitude and longitude, game, minerals, 
grain and other products, cities, and 
population groups. Point out that In- 
dian tribes in Canada are in many in- 
stances the same as ours: the Iroquoian, 
Algonquian, Siouxan, Salish, and Alas- 
kan. In addition, Canada has several 
far northern tribes and Eskimos. Show 
also on the map the industrial centers. 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


May 15-20 issue 


What Will United Nations Do to 
Defeated Germany? 

Inside Washington: The Sedition 
Trial 

Postwar World: Unit 31: Health 
and Medicine. 


Armistice Terms of World War I, 
by Walter C. Langsam. 

Know Your World: Netherlands 
New Guinea. 

Scholastic Awards for 1944 in art, 


literature and social studies, 

with prize winning articles in 

current events and history. 
Casualty! Miracles of war surgery. 








ORF 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Are the Canadians more akin to 
the British or to the American people? 
Why? 

2. Compare Canada with the United 
States in area and population. Describe 
her geography, and her racial groups. 

3. How is Canada tied to Great Brit- 
ain? What are her relations with the 
United States? 

4. How has the war affected Can- 
ada? How has she dealt with living 
costs and wage rates? With the draft? 

5. What is the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation? What are the main 
points in its program? 

6. What agreements have we made 
with Canada for the war and the fu- 
ture? What are our economic links with 
Canada? 


The Growth of a Great Dominion 

(p. 7) 

This article and the foregoing should 
be discussed in class together. This 
article provides a brief background 
sketch to present-day Canada. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New 
York Times, April 19, suggests that the 
amalgamation of French and English 
Canada into a nation is by no means 
complete yet. “The problem,” she writes, 
“is to make one Canada out of two 
civilizations, two cultures, two states of 
mind, that have lived side by side in 
the same environment for nearly three 
centuries without losing a shade of 
their sharp distinctiveness. . . . The ¢o- 
lonial mentality was mostly British. . . . 
The French put most emphasis on the 
Canadian idea. . . . They are less at- 
tached to France than English Cana- 
dians are attached to Britain.” Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick says that among the French 
Canadians, Americans are more popu- 
lar than among the English Canadians, 
President Roosevelt is referred to in 
both sections, however, as “the best 
President Canada ever had.” 

The French citizens want Canada to 
become a federation on the Swiss de- 
sign, rather than on the American fed- 
eral design which blots out all differ- 
entiations among races. 

For a more complete discussion of 
the farcical aspects of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty, see “Are Americans 
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Suckers?” by Gerald W. Johnson in the 
Atlantic Monthly for April, 1944. The 
class might be interested in reading two 
books for young people: Canada and 
Her Story, by Mary Graham Bonner, 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 1943) and Young 
Canada by Anne Merriman ‘Peck (Mc- 
Bride, 1943). 

Show on a map the dates and routes 
of exploration of Jacques Cartier, Sam- 
uel de Champlain, Pierre de Radisson, 
John Sebastian Cabot and Henry Hud- 
son. Also mark the disputed bounda 
ries of Maine and Oregon. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do you think Napoleon be 
lieved that England would be better off 
without Canada? Explain the reasons 
for the constant irritations. 

2. How was the French empire in 
Canada established? What was its ex- 
tent? What did most French settlers do 
to make a living? Where were the 
forts? Why was French settlement ul- 
timately less successful than English? 

3. What was the role of Canada in 
the American Revolution? Why did 
Canada refuse to break away from Eng- 
land? What happened in the War of 
1812? 

4, What comprised Lower Canada? 
Upper Canada? What was the Act of 
Union? 

5. How was the Maine boundary 
dispute settled? The Oregon bound- 
ary? 

6. What was the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment? Has it been kept? 


Map Page (p. 4) 

Note on this map the enormous size 
of the Canadian western provinces, and 
of the Northwest Territories. Note also 
that Canada has no good Pacific ports 
north of Vancouver. Newfoundland and 
Labrador are not a part of Canada. 
They form together a sepatate colony 
ruled by a Governor and a Royal Com- 
mission. 


A World Congress on Labor (p. 9) 


The current meeting of the I.L.O. is 
particularly important because it is a 
forerunner of the peace conference. 
Delegates from most countries, includ- 
ing the United States, Great Britain 
and China have been instructed to 
work out present and postwar social and 
economic policies for the Allies and for 
application to defeated Axis nations. 
The recommendations will be submitted 
to each government for discussion and 
approval. 

Some controversy may arise concern- 
ing the Argentine delegation. Most of 
the delegates feel that Argentina is too 
friendly to the Axis to be represented 


at such a conference. On the other 
hand, Turkey, Switzerland, and Sweden, 
also neutrals, will be represented again 
this year, although they were not ad- 
mitted in 1941. The delegation will take 
up the problem of implementing the 
economic phases of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to achieve better labor conditions, 
economic advancement and social se- 
curity for all peoples. 

The United States delegates are: Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
both representing government; Robert 
L. Watt of the A.F. of L. representing 
labor, and Henry I. Harriman of Bos- 
ton, representing industry. 

Discuss with the class the findings of 
the I.L.O. meeting, and its recommen- 
dations as they are published in the 
daily newspapers or in Time and News- 
week, Remind them that this is an im- 
portant attempt by an_ international 
group to come to grips with specific 
postwar plans, and that American citi- 
zens should be informed regarding the 
outcome. 

Have the class make a survey of your 
community to list the kind of jobs that 
will be open to servicemen after the 
war. List the skilled trades, the profes- 
sions, the farm opportunities, industries, 
and businesses, and services. List also 
the probable future opportunities which 
may come with peace. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What point in the Atlantic Char- 
ter has a bearing on the I.L.O. meet- 
ing? What do the phrases “improved 
labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security” mean in con- 
crete terms? 

2. Why is the I.L.O. particularly able 
to deal with this part of the Charter? 
How was it connected with the League? 
What had it accomplished before the 
war? 

3. How is the I.L.O. organized? 
What groups do delegates represent? 
What problems did they deal with and 
how were their decisions reached? 

4. Why was Russia not represented 
since 1939? How has Finland’s posi- 
tion in J.L.O. affairs changed since 
1939? 

5. How do the A.F. of L. 
C.1.O. figure in the meeting? 


Politics and the TVA (p. 11) 


One of the highest recommendations 
tor the TVA is the fact that during ten 
years of its existence, during peace, 
depression, and war, there have been 
no strikes. From the beginning the Au- 
thority has bargained collectively with 
the 15 standard unions whose mem- 
bers are employed there. There are no 
racial discriminations within the unions. 


and the 





Annual wage conferences have been 
held in which management and labor 
were both represented. Wage adjust- 
ments were then made on the basis of 
the findings of a Joint Wage Data 
Committee which canvassed the Valley 
before each conference and made a de- 
tailed report at the wage conference. 
Another reason for this remarkable 
labor record is that everyone in the 
TVA feels a common pride and interest 
in the contribution which the region is 
making to the war. At Decatur, Ala- 
bama, a TVA powered steel town, land- 
ing barges, ocean tugs and freighters 
are being built and launched on the 
river. The river has become a great 
highway to the war, carrying supplies 
and equipment of all kinds to south- 
ern camps, and carrying them out for 
shipment abroad. The river has light- 
ened the railroad burden in the Valley. 
The power plants along the Tennessee 
have made possible the manufacture of 
vital war materials — metals, explosives, 
chemicals, aluminum for planes. The 
whole valley, from headwaters to the 
mouth of the river has gone to war, 
with one of the best and most efficient 
industrial organizations in the country. 
As Katherine Glover writes in the 
Survey Graphic, December, 1943, “For- 
eign visitors saw the significance that 
the reclaiming of this man-despoiled 
region has for the war-spoiled countries 
of Europe. Generals and engineers from 
China and Russia, distinguished visi- 
tors from India, Sweden, the South 
American republics, have come to study 
the changes taking place within this 
river empire. To Americans, this ex- 
periment should have national . . . sig- 
nificance. Its benefits are national and 
it represents an investment in which 
130,000,000 stockholders have a stake.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How has the TVA been able to 
raise economic standards and increase 
the total happiness of the people of an 
entire large region? 

2. What were the purposes of the 
TVA? Have they been accomplished? 
3. What was the business set-up of 
the TVA? 

4. How is Senator McKellar attempt- 
ing to limit the work of the TVAP 

5. What was Senator Norris’s theory? 
Who is now defending the TVA in the 
Senate? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. Who’s Who: 3, 5, 1, 2, 4. 

II. World Congress on Labor: 1-c; 2-a; 
3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

III. Salute to Canada: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-b; 6-a. 

IV. Politics and the TVA: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-T. 
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When Duty Whispers Low, 


HE four greatest nations of this earth are waging a life 

and death struggle with those forces of evil bent on the 
destruction of man’s greacest. treasure — freedom. Three 
times during this, the most devastating war of all time, 
destiny has tested, through fire and ordeal, three of the 
four champions of liberty. 


Take China: the barbaric Japanese have all but de- 
stroyed her material wealth, not to forget for a moment 
the millions of Chinese who have been wantonly killed by 
land and air attack. Cities destroyed, huge parts of their 
homeland under the despot’s heel, millions enslaved with- 
out benefit of aid or even comfort, China has withstood 
every trial—supreme in her hour of travail—hoping, pray- 
ing and fighting. Truly destiny has marked ageless China 
as one of its very own. : 


Remember Dunkirk! Proud Britain almost at journey’s 
end. Unarmed but unafraid, the miracle happened. 300,000 
soldiers of the Empire brought home in the face of incred- 
ible odds, by the folks back bome. And then, that immortal 
“Blood, Sweat and Tears” promise of the war's greatest 
symbol—Churchill. England looked squarely | at the finger 
of destiny and through a unity unparalleled met the issue 
and in all her righteous wrath, rose to the pinnacle of 


her greatness. 


Russia at Moscow! With the German hordes at the gates 
of the city, with large areas of her country conquered, her 
important cities in ruins, millions of her men dead or 
wounded, Russia dared to look at the finger of destiny 
pointed her way, and, by a united effort of her soldiers, 
her men and women—yes, even her children—saved Mos- 
cow and saved Russia. Never in the pages of history has 
greater courage been matched so nobly by sublime unity 
of purpose. 


Each of our allies has had its ordeal, and in each instance 
has met and conquered when destiny placed their very 


existence in the balance. 






Enlarged reprints of this advertisement are available without charge for class use or bulletin board display. 





‘Thou Must! 


ages CEonerson 4 Woluntartes | 


But what about the greatest of these, America? Her sons 
and daughters have gone forth to do battle in the cause of 
freedom. Their exploits, their valor, their courage, bring 
tears to the éye and exaltation to the soul. These fine young 
people—softies, as they were referred to by our enemies—_ 
have learned discipline, have mastered tactics, have forged 
a unity that gives notice to all of the scuff of which Demac- 
racy is made. 


And now the hour of crisis is here! Thac hour when 
the finger of destiny points at us, at America. Will we, the 
greatest nation of all, meet our crisis as have our brave 
allies? Will we, soldier AND civilian, be united there on 
the beachheads of fortress Europe? The next hundred days 
will write history for a bundred years to come. Can a na- 
tion of free men, who enjoy free speech, forget petty things 
for these hundred days of crisis and UNITE in spirit and in 
fact to meet our great test? Can we forget that we are Demo- 
crats and Republicans, rich or poor, Jew or gentile, worker 
or manager—can we be Americans, united as never before 
in our glorious history? This is more than a battle for 
beachheads. This is the real test of a syster: of government 
that the world has been waiting for. Can we forget, during 
this short but crucial period, every thing but one—that we 
are United Americans? God grant us, ALL of us, the wisdom 
to see, the courage to bear and the unselfishness to unite in 
one glorious effort for our Country! 


Destiny has saved us until last, and history will record 
these next hundred days as a period in which the final vic- 
tory will have been achieved by circumstance or by a pro- 
found, unselfish unity. Can we meet this last great obstacle, 
humbly, reverently and unafraid, but, most important of 
all, can we meet it? ' 


Our Youth Replies, We Can! ’ 





‘THE HARRISBURG STEEL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Seamless and Drop-Forged Steel Products 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A New iook for your Classroom Library— 
by two SCHOLASTIC MAGA" “= Editors . 


SPEED 


along the airways 
helicopter 


in a 





. . . giant vegetables stored with 
vitamins by electronic devices 





ad VE 


in a “prefab” house of glass 





These are but a few of the many 
exciting possibilities for the future 
described in 


MIRACLES 
AHEAD: 


by Norman Carlisle and Frank Latham 


288 pg. Cloth Bound $2.75 


Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Latham, two members 
of SCHOLASTIC’S editorial staff, explore the 
scientific projects of experts in leading Ameri- 
can industries. It sounds like magic but it is 
based on actual electrical, chemical, engi 
neering achievement. Good supplementary 
reading for Social Studies Classes — and Eng- 


lish Classes too 
wee SS Oe ee ee 


Published by Macmillan 








SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP - 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES i 
220 East 42nd Street \ 
New York 17, N. Y. TE-5-8-44 i 
Please send me one copy of MIRACLES 

AHEAD by Norman Carlisle and Frank i 
Latham. Enclosed is my check or money J 
order for $2.75. 1 
Nene ——_<___—— 1 
Scheo! —___—__ a sail a 
Address — — 
City —_______P.O.. Zone No.__ \ 
Rete ——— —— ———— | 
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OFF THE PRESS 


1. Will there ever be peace on earth? 
2. If so, when will it come? 3. What can 
we do to hasten its coming? 

These are the challenging questions 
Mortimer J. Adler asks, and answers, in 
his new book, How to Think about War 
and Peace (Simon and Schuster, $2.50). 

Because war between nations has always 
existed, many people think that war is in- 
evitable. Mr. Adler points out the fallacy 
of this reasoning. He also shows that the 
same causes which produce conflict be- 
tween nations also operate within a single 
These are economic rivalry, 
cultural antipathies, religious differences, 
individual acts of injustice, hate and fear, 
factions and ideologies. Then why don’t 
they produce war within the city, state, or 
nation? The answer is that the individuals 
who make up the community are held in 
check by government. You can’t make 
angels out of men, but you can restrain 
their actions by the authority and force of 
government. 

Mr. Adler’s thesis is based on the need 
for world government. He admits that it 
will not be easy to achieve. But he meets 
the strongest argument against it — sur- 
render of national sovereignty — by point- 
ing out this startling fact. In giving up our 
sovereignty to a world government, we 
would actually be safeguarding it by avoid- 
ing the possibility of having another nation 
extend its sovereignty over through 
conquest. 

The author admits that world govern- 
ment and world peace may not come for 
several centuries. Meanwhile, there are 
two things we must do. We must end this 
war on terms that will insure the longest 
possible “truce.” We must work toward 
world government by every means at our 
command, especially education. World 
peace is like a cathedral. We may not live 
to see it in all its glory, but if we build the 
foundations in our lifetime, we shall have 
fulfilled our destiny in the long, upward 
march of civilization. 


community. 


us 


* * * 


A 29-page Reading List on the Four 
Freedoms has been prepared for junior 
and senior high school students by Dorothy 
Elizabeth Smith. Notes explaining the his- 
toric freedoms and the Atlantic Charter 
precede the listings, which include infor- 
mative annotations. (National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 15c each; 10c each for ten or 


more. ) 
* ” * 


‘An adequate noon meal is indispensable 
if pupils are to be well-nourished and .. . 
only well-nourished pupils are able to de- 
rive maximum benefits from the opportuni- 
ties provided by the school,” writes Com- 
missioner John W. Studebaker in the fore- 
word to Making School Lunches Educa- 
tional, a pamphlet published by the U. S. 
Office of Education. It gives lunchroom ob- 
jectives and concrete suggestions for attain- 
ing them. In elementary 
school pupils acted as managers, 


one Tennessee 


planned 






menus, purchased supplies, and kept rec- 
ords — all as part of their regular school 
work! 
. “al a 
What Communication Means Today, by 
Lennox Grey and consultants, is another 
recent publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. It discusses war- 
time developments in communication arts, 
charis recent research and examines criti- 
cal problems faced by English teachers. 
(50c each; 10 or more copies 35c each.) 
x * * 


You can get The Truth About Subsidies, 
from the point of view of the National 
Farmers Union by sending 10c to the 
Union at 3501 E. 46th Ave., Denver, Colo- 
rado 

* * x 

Our Global World: A Brief Geography 
tor the Air Age by Grace Croyle Hankins, 
is an introduction to the forces of the 
world in which he lives that will make a 
pupil want to cultivate his acquaintance 
with topography, climate and weather, nat- 
ural resources, and populations. This book 
will give him his bearings for some rather 
mature geographical thinking. It deals with 
simple, fundamental geographical princi- 
ples, but it is not for elementary classes. 
It makes no pretense of covering: the ge- 
ography of individual countries, but illus- 
trates basic ideas in terms of definite places 
and conditions. The chapter on maps and 
map reading is particularly lively and clear. 
The book is printed on large pages which 
allow for excellent photographs and maps: 
More space is given to illustrations than to 
text and they have been well chosen to 
make ideas clear with a minimum of ex- 
planation. (Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y., 
$1.32.) 

* * * 

All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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bas (000 ,000.00 Available Funds 
We arrange loans on life insurance type —— 
for totals of $1,500 or more, using e cash 
value of the policies. Thus protecting pe A Ae 
interests completely. 
if you have no policy loans this is an easy way 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate obliga- 
tions, pay taxes, fund debts 


MINIMUM LOAN $1505 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere. 
Write for details, giving size of loan desired 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSalle, CHICAGO 3, Ill 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 30 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 





nearby lots will look entirely different 
if turned in different directions or set 
back further from the street. Prefabri- 
cated houses will have such features 
as movable walls that open a side of 
the house to the garden, or change the 
size and shape of rooms to provide extra 
space for temporary sleeping quarters. 


Glass and Plywood 


Many materials which manufacturers 
have learned to use more extensively 
during the war will be available for to- 
morrow’s homes. Light-weight steel, 
magnesium, aluminum, copper, and 
other metals will help produce a better, 
low-cost dwelling. Plywood, narrow 
strips of veneer glued together with 
synthetic resins, will find a large mar- 
ket. These “wood and glue sandwiches” 
are stronger than solid steel per unit of 
weight. The Gunnison Housing Cor- 
poration uses a plywood and _ plastic 
panel that will take any kind of punish- 
ment. 

In the future, you may live in a glass 
house and not worry about the result of 
throwing stones. John D. Biggers, presi- 
dent of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, says: “Houses with entire walls 
of transparent, insulating plate glass 
that keeps heat in during winter and ex- 
cludes it in summer will take their place 
in the world of tomorrow.” 

The “know how” gained in war pro- 
duction may bring many newcomers 
into the prefabricated housing field 
when the war ends. The aviation in- 
dustry’s training in the manufacture of 
panels for planes should permit it to 


step easily into prefabricated housing. 
Shipyards also have the equipment and 
the trained men to. handle machine- 
made houses. They might build houses 
in sections as TVA engineers are doing. 
The TVA house is sliced into four three- 
ton sections. Each section is a complete 
vertical slice of the house, Everything 
is in place and ready to function when 
the house is bolted together on its 
foundation. 

What about the 4,000,000 families 
who live in apartments? Architects have 
not forgotten them. The trend in apart- 
ments is toward larger rooms, which 
are arranged to serve more than one 
purpose. 

Walter B. Sanders has designed an 
apartment, house of tomorrow that is 
similar to a loft building, consisting of 
just floors and ceilings. The tenant 
rents the space he wants and arranges 
room panels to suit himself. He could 
move the outside walls inward in the 
summer to form private terraces and 
to shade the interior from the sun’s rays. 
In the winter he could move the walls 
forward to permit maximum sunlight 
to enter the apartment. 

City and community planning will 
be needed to guide our postwar build- 
ing boom. Failure to provide plenty of 
parks and playgrounds and other open 
areas will result in the creation of more 
crowded slum areas. At the same time 
the present slum areas in our cities must 
be rebuilt to provide fireproof, sanitary 
homes for 4,000,000 families. 

Many cities have lost population as 
people moved to suburban areas to es- 
cape the noise, dirt, and congestion. 
The downtown districts lose trade to 
new shopping districts where traffic 
jams and parking are less of a problem. 
Downtown real estate falls in value and 
it becomes more difficult to raise the 
tax money to pay for city services. 

These problems can be solved in part 
by widening streets, providing off-street 
parking facilities, and laying out new 


parks and driveways. This emphasis on 
space, fresh air and light will help the 
downtown areas compete with the sub- 
urbs. 


New Building Codes 


Any discussion of prefabrication and 
the coming building boom must con- 
sider the important problem of building 
codes. “In all our large cities and many 
of our small towns,” explains Arthur C. 
Holden, prominent architect, “laws have 
been passed to protect the public safety 
and health against abuses in the design 
of buildings. But suppose a well-mean- 
ing building code reads something like 
this: ‘All exterior walls shall be a mini- 
mum of eight inches of masonry con- 
struction. . . . All interior wall surfaces, 
except where panelled in wood, shall 
be of plaster or tile. . . .” These ‘phras- 
es,” Mr. Holden adds, “are taken from 
typical building codes. They have the 
effect of preventing improvements with- 
in the limits which are ‘protected’ by 
such restrictive codes.” 

In its recent survey, American Hous- 
ing: Problems and Prospects, the 
Twentieth Century Fund declares that 
“all too often these building codes are 
obstacles to real housing progress. They 
frequently represent efforts by various 
elements in the industry (building ma- 
terial companies, real estate operators, 
labor unions) to ‘freeze’ conditions as 
they are and thus protect their profits, 
property or jobs... .” 

In order to economize particularly in 
plumbing materials, the Federal Gov- 
ernment drew up a compromise build- 
ing code, which many cities and towns 
agreed to follow during the war emer- 
gency. 

In its 1943 report on postwar eco- 
nomic programs the National Resources 
Planning Board urged the moderniza- 
tion of building codes and recognition 
of the value of the excellent new ma- 
terials which have been developed in 
the past three years. 











workmen could assemble this “prefab” home in a day 








A prefabricated home will come in room units 
| ch as these, which may be combined into any 
S layout desired. Rooms can be made any size. 


The drawing above shows the room units com- 
bined, completing the whole floor. Spare bed- 
room could be made into library or a nursery. 


Drawing courtesy of Look magazine 


The house is complete. Roof overhang allows 
for sun in winter, shade in summer. Other 
rooms may be added, or removed, as needed. 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 





EW regions in the world can boast 
so many ardent admirers as Savoie. 
Ruskin wanted to buy one of its peaks; 
Goethe and Wagner drew inspiration 
from its awesome mountains; Rousseau 
wrote of its primitive shepherds; Byron 
and Shelley were enthralled by its clear, 
cold lakes. To both artists and moun- 
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heavy armaj§ tain climbers Savoie is breathtaking. 
ieeed San Gleaming above this savage, gigantic 
~ tn a landscape is the mountaineer’s paradise 
r South Pacifig . os , 
—ice-capped, 15,782-feet-high Mont 
5 inch } Blanc, highest peak in Europe. 
inc . : . 
os From this lofty world, where a pick 
| Training and rope are man’s best friends, melting 
lodels ice collects in tumbling streams that 


= cut deep ravines into the mountainsides 
#) and form the three main Savoie rivers: 
f Fier, Isere, Drac. These rivers dash past 
heed |-38 ' lonely mountainside chaléts — (empty 

f) log huts in which climbers can spend the 
night sheltered from incessant winds) — 
then knife westward through the Savoie 
Alp foothills, draining into the broad 
Rhone River. 

Before the war, the only hunting done 
in Savoie was for chamois, boar, and 
® ptarmigan; the only dangers were those 
Sof avalanche, cracking ice, or broken 
B guide rope. Today the hunting is for 
© men, and the danger is that of machine 
S guns. In dire need of slave labor, the 
§ Nazis have tried to ship 30,000 French 
/ men and women weekly to Germany. 
f All men 16-60 and childless women 18- 
/40 must register for this draft, or their 
families are held hostage. 
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if Bad Gremlins for Vichy 
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In spite of the drastic ruling, in one 
locality in Savoie only 30 of 1,300 men 
| tegistered. Thousands of French youths 








urs have fled from their homes to avoid 
Periodic house-to-house searches car- 
rer ® fied out by Vichy militia under German 





orders. Because Savoie is the only region 
of France that geographically offers 
pttue hiding places, most of the escaped 
young men are concentrated in caves 
and chaléts high up in the Savoie Alps, 
ithough some have found refuge in the 
enees and in the low mountains of 
central France. 
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I’ress Association 


Les Gars du Maquis (Boys of the Bush,) an army of French patriots who 
drill under cover in small groups and daily defy both Nazis and Vichy. 


The Savoyards are those whom the 
French call Les Gars du Maquis — the 
Boys of the Bush. (Maquis is a term 
that denotes the underbrush of Corsica, 
but has come to stand for any guerrillas 
operating in the countryside.) Les 
Gars du Maquis have liaison with the 
French underground, but are separated 
from the latter’s detailed organization; 
for the underground works with secrecy 
in cities, while the Gars must work as 
hunted men in the mountains. 

Despite this handicap, the youths 
have organized themselves into part- 
time guerrillas and full-time partisans. 
They are led by French army officers 
and British paratroopers, put out regu- 
lar communiques signed “High Com- 
mand, French Guerrillas and Partisans.” 
They drill with arms captured in peri- 
odic raids on enemy camps in the val- 
leys. They have hindered repairs of the 
Mt. Cenis Tunnel (only major railroad 
tunnel from France to Italy through 
the Alps), which was bombed by the 
Allies. Last year they carried on open 
warfare with Vichy militia, Germans, 
and Italians. 

It has taken dogged courage to stay 
in the mountains. The Nazis have con- 
fiscated crops in the valleys, and little 
food can be smuggled to the guerrilla 
hideouts. Recently the Germans forced 
evacuation of houses near the Swiss 
border, so that mountaineers can no 
longer supply the youths with clothing 
to aid their escape into Switzerland. 
No one knows how long the Gards de 
Maquis will be able to hold out. 

Savoie always has been a French- 
speaking region, yet it has belonged to 
France only since 1860. In the early 
11th century one of the feudal mountain 


counts, Humbert Biancamano “The 
White-Handed,” increased his alpine 
territory by helping the German Em- 
peror Conrad II to take Burgundy. 


Savoie and Savoy 


Humbert’s son married the _heir- 
ess of the Count of Turin, capital of 
Piedmont province, in what is now 
northwest Italy. Thus was founded the 
900-year-old House of Savoy, oldest 
reigning house in Europe. Humbert’s 
territory gave his descendants far more 
political importance than they deserved, 
for none of them ever was outstanding. 
Popular in neither France nor Italy, 
their history has been one of vacilla- 
tion — abdicating when that seemed 
expedient, and hopping on to whatever 
band wagon seemed most profitable, in- 
cluding the fascist one. 

During the French revolution, the 
Savoys sided with the French royalists, 
their duchy was seized by the Repub- 
licans, and they did not regain their 
Savoy-Piedmont holdings until the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. During 1859- 
1860 Camillo Benso, Premier Count Ca- 
vour of Piedmont, became allied with 
Napoleon and provoked Austria into de- 
claring war. While the Austrians were 
being defeated by the French, he and 
Giuseppe Garibaldi of Nice merged the 
separate revolution-ridden states of 
Italy and Sardinia into a united Italy 
with Victor Emmanuel II of Savoy as 
king. Napoleon agreed to this formation 
of Italy on the condition that Nice and 
the Savoy part of Savoy-Piedmont be 
given to France. In 1860 Savoy became 
the French states of Savoie and Haute 
Savoie, today the mountain bastions of 
the French guerrillas. 








VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


David Lilienthal — U. S. 

Born in Morton, Illinois, David Eli Lilien- 
thal was graduated with Phi Beta Kappa 
key from DePauw University, got his LL.B. 
degree at Harvard, practiced law in Chi- 
cago. Now, 44 years old, precise business 
man and writer Lilienthal has been chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
since 1941. He was a member of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission in 1931, 
entered government employ in 1933 as a 
director of TVA. A relentless foe of pri- 
vately-owned public utilities, he won per- 
haps his biggest victory in 1939 by buying 
Wendell Willkie’s Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation for the Government 
after a six-year fight. 


Percy Nelles — Canada 

Recently appointed senior Canadian flag 
officer overseas is Vice Admiral Percy 
Walker Nelles, chief of the Canadian naval 
staff. Born in Ontario, at 16 he was the 
second youth to enlist in the newly-born 
Canadian navy, in 1908. He convoyed 
Canadian troops to Europe in World War 
I, trained at Royal Navy Staff College in 
Britain, and was the youngest rear admiral 
in the entire British navy. As chief of naval 
staff since 1934 he has built up the Cana- 
dian navy from a 1939 weakling of 15 ships 
and 1,643 men to a 1944 power of 250 
combat ships, 400 auxilliary craft, and 80,- 
000 men. 


Cyril Garbett — Britain 

The Most Reverend Cyril Forster Gar- 
bett, Archbishop of York, recently visited 
Russia and now is touring the U. S. and 
Canada to discuss international cooperation 
among churches and postwar social secur- 
ity. Gentle, austere, humane, the Arch- 
bishop has revolutionized his church by 
insisting that its spiritual program cannot 
help Britain’s masses unless linked with 
plans for their economic betterment. “The 
function of the Church,” he says, “is to be 
the conscience of the State.” 


Sophocles Venizelos — Greece 

After much hesitation, Sophocles Veni- 
zelos finally has accepted the Greek gov- 
ernment-in-exile prime ministership. Pro- 
gressive Greeks view this change as a vic- 
tory, because resigning Emmanuel Tsou- 
deros is a reactionary, a backer of King 
George II, and an opponent of EAM (Eth- 
nikon Apeleftherotikon Metophon) — left- 
ist national liberation front in Greece. Al- 
though Venizelos is closer to the smaller, 
conservative, republican EDES (Ethnikos 
Demokratikos Eleftherotikos Stratos) than 
to EAM, his appointment may merge these 
two groups into a popular coalition gov- 
ernment in Greece. Venizelos spent two 
years of exile in the U. S., during the 
Metaxes dictatorship in Greece. He is the 
son of the late prime minister Eleutherios 
Venizelos, founder of the Liberal Party, 
who fused Greece with the Allies in World 
War I. 





Canadian Wartime Information Bureau 


James Layton Ralston 


OLONEL James Layton Ralston is 
a corporation lawyer and a lucid 
orator. From 1926-30, and again since 
1940, he has been Canada’s minister 
of defense. He is one of his country’s 
cleverest financial men (was minister 
of finance 1939-40), and is a pillar of 
the Mackenzie King liberal party. 
In cooperation with munitions min- 
ister C. D. Howe, finance minister J. L. 





Canada’s Defense I 





Isley, agriculture minister J. G. Gard-3 
ner, and price controller Donald Gor @ 
don, Ralston, by the end of 1943, was 
able to deliver to Britain over 100 mik 
lion tons of food, munitions, chemicals; 
and over 850 ships, 10,000 planes, 500,- 
000 trucks. Under Ralston’s piloting, 
out of Canada’s small population of 11, 
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News Exchange 


Amer. Swedish 


Per Albin Hansson 


N INVASION eve, the Allies have 
ordered Sweden to suspend ball- 
bearing shipments to Germany. Sweden 
is temporarily refusing, not because she 
is unsympathetic to the Allies, but be- 
cause prime minister Hansson does not 
care to be ordered. As he sees it, a neu- 
tral country cannot comply with orders 
issued by belligerent foreign coun- 
tries, and Hansson’s lifelong foreign 
policy has been neutrality. 
A grave, slow, solid Lutheran, Per 
Albin Hansson lives in a modest house 
in Stockholm’s garden suburb for 





















500,000 more than 727,000 men and 

women are in the armed forces, and fish 
nearly two million are in essential in- wa) 
dustries — all without reducing the farm coo! 
output of a nation that is first in world now 
wheat production. effo: 

Born in Amherst, Nova Scotia, of a job 
United Empire Loyalist family, Ral vace 
ston graduated from Dalhousie Law if yc 
School, obtained his doctor of civil law in s 
degree at Acadia University, and was A 
elected to the Nova Scotia legislature tion, 
in 1911. He fought in France with the perfc 
Nova Scotia Highlanders (infantry) norn 
and won the DSO with bar. After World satis: 
War I he was elected to the House of f  helpi 
Commons. He was a delegate to the your 
London Conference in 1930. It w 

salar’ 
mate: 
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Who ie 
groce 
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Wants to Be Neutral ogl 
j e to 
workingmen. The son of a poor mason, & “ 
Hansson had to leave public school® saa 
after four years of study. Joining the aed ’ 
Social Democratic (labor) Party’s youth peaer 
federation, he wrote articles for the) most | 
party’s press during pre-World War Ff Ew 
years. In 1917 Hansson was editor ob® 
the Social Democrats’ paper; in 1920 am 
he wi inted minister of defense °°” 
e was appointed minister of defense; d 
from 1929 to 1932 he served as meme} at 
ber of the public debt administration. net 
In the 1932 elections the Social Demo petan 
crats came into power and Hansson be oo» 
came prime minister. 

He traded Swedish iron ore and meg *™ om 
nitions for German coal and Russian® _ 
oil, although he ever has been leary & — 
Russia. He rejected bilateral non-agres§ - 
sion pacts with Germany, refused @% 
give up Allied trade in favor of all-Cem to “a 
man trade. a two id | 

Recently he ordered mobilization @% = h 
Sweden’s 600,000-man army, lessened the 
ore shipments to Germany, suspendé -* 
German troop transit through Sweden = to = 
To Hansson and his nation life today YOU 
is independent but grim. There is @ oe ren 
coal or oil, hot water only twice a yea® Ps 
in the cities, no gasoline even for GO@ ives « 







tors, and a grain ration that is the low 
est in Europe. 
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wice 2 Yaa | Paper makes plane wing-tips . . . Paper 


| Wraps guns and ammunition ... Paper 
= Protects blood plasma . 
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© and the most important one, is to take 


} you remember that it is a vacation job. 





You and Your Job 


By Evelyn Steele 
Vocational Guidance Editor 











VACATION JOBS 


pe you looking forward to a sum- 
mer of leisure — swimming, hiking, 
fishing or just plain loafing? If so, you're 
way behind the times—you're not 
cooking with gas! School is your job 
now, your main contribution to the war 
effort, but when summer comes your 
job is to take, not a vacation, but a 
vacation job. You cannot do otherwise 
if your community needs your services 
in some useful occupation. 

A vacation job can be a real vaca- 
tion, too. Whatever service you will 
perform, it will be a change from your 
normal school life. You will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
helping your community, and therefore 
your country to operate more smoothly. 
It will be nice, too, to budget your 
salary and see how many War Bonds 
materialize out of your summer’s work. 
Whether you do simple clerical work 
in stores or business offices, deliver 
groceries or telegrams, assist in a li- 
brary or an oil station, work in a res- 
taurant or on a farm — whatever sum- 
mer job you take, it will be of real val- 
ue to your future career. First, because 
it will give you some insight into the 
world of work and, second, because 
you will enrich your knowledge and 
understanding of human nature. In al- 
most any job you come in contact with 
many people. 

What is your first step in getting a 
summer job? Because, unfortunately, 
a few employers do not abide by recog- 
nized standards for protection of young 
workers, your first step is a very im- 
portant one. Write to Mary Taylor, In- 
formation Consultant, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., for 
an article that your government has 
prepared especially for you. It is called 
Suggestions on Summer Jobs for School 
Boys and Girls. Your second step is to 
go either to the U. S. Employment 
Service in your community or directly 
to the place of employment where you 
would like to work. Your third step, 


& summer job. 
A summer job can be of real service 
to you and to your community only if 


.. the paper you 
fave for salvage can save a life. 





NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 
essential food elements: 


1. PROTEINS for strength 

2. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
3. VITAMIN 8, aids digestion 

4. IRON for blood-building 

5. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 











Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 

















































GET THERE FASTER 


on this 


MORNING ENERGY BREAKFAST 


The best part is Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 
Crisp, delicious, energy-cereal! 


Whether it’s commando tactics, mathematics, or domestic science—do your 
best at whatever you attempt! Food’s got plenty to do with it! And breakfast 
is specially important! A good breakfast that includes crisp Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat contributes energy to go on! Made from 100% whole-grain whole 
wheat, one of the Basic 7 Foods our Government advises to gaard good health. 


Delicious! Stays crisp to the last spoon- 
ful! Cheery as springtime! Ask for Na- 
bisco Shredded Wheat for breakfast. 


THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT 
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VOLUME 2 THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
| safe and foolproof parachute — ae 
had to be invented. Too many 
. flyers had fallen to their deaths 
When the Allied invasion wearing the clumsy wartime 


comes, armies from the sky will 
descend deep behind the in- 
vasion coast. These Allied para- 
troopers will seize airports, cut 
communications, and __ strike 
wherever the enemy is weakest. 
Whatever the paratrooper 
thinks about as he leaps toward 
enemy-held earth, it will not be 
about the parachute he wears. 
He knows the chute will open. 
The first design of a para- 
chute was made by Leonardo 
da Vinci, the 15th century 
genius who also designed the 
first tank, and first submarine. 
The first parachute jump was 
not made until 1797, in Paris. 
At this time a number of 
Frenchmen were experimenting 
with balloon flights. The bal- 
loons were brightly colored 
cloth bags, the “gas” which 
filled them being merely hot air. 
One French balloonist, An- 
drew Garnerin, attached a huge 
parachute to his balloon. As the 
balloon left the ground, Gar- 
nerin jumped into the basket 
fastened to the parachute, and 
was soon airborne. 
At 2,000 feet he cut loose 
and descended safely. 


Air Vent in Canopy 


Big improvements in the 
parachute did not come until 
the airplane appeared. But one 
thing already learned was that 
an air vent had to be made in 
the top of the canopy. 

Without this vent, air rushing 
upward filled the canopy and 
spilled out first on one side, then 
on the other. This would toss 
the parachutist wildly about, 
and sometimes tear him from 
the parachute. 

The vent in the canopy gave 
the air a place to escape, and 
greatly reduced danger to the 
parachutist. 

In World War I, captive bal- 
loons were in use as artillery 
observation posts. Many were 
shot down, and their observers 
fell to their deaths. This aroused 
a demand for parachutes. Unde- 
veloped and risky as it was, the 
parachute came into wider use. 








U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


Paratrooper on his way! Note 
long “static line” attached to 
wire in ship, which will pull 
open the chute in the clear. 


At least 800 successful para- 
chute jumps were made from 
flaming balloons before the 
armistice was signed in 1918. 

In World War I, the airplane 
was developed as an important 
weapon of modern warfare. But 
the best planes of that day were 
“crates” of wood, cloth, and 
wire. They were easily shot 
down, and thousands of aviators 
lost their lives. The average 
pilot at the front was lucky to 
live more than two months. 

Again the parachute was the 
answer. But it came too late. 
Before it could be widely 
adopted, the war ended. 

After the war, aviation men 
continued their experiments 
with parachutes. Somehow a 
















The new Lockheed Constella- 


tion, faster than the Zero, larger 
than the Junkers 90, has crossed 
this continent in the record time 
of 6 hours, 58 minutes. 

On April 17th, the huge 
triple-ruddered, four-engined 














chutes which had fouled in 
jumping, or would not open for 
other reasons. 

Fouling was the greatest 
danger. The parachute of this 
day had a canvas strip which 
connected from the chute on 
the pilot’s back to the floor of 
the plane. When the pilot 
jumped this canvas strip un- 
wound and pulled the chute 
from the pack. That is, some- 
times it did. Sometimes it 
fouled or broke. 

At McCook Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, two men, Floyd Smith 
and Leslie Irvin, worked to de- 
velop a free type of parachute. 
This parachute would ‘not be 
attached to the plane at all. It 
would be released from the 
pack by the aviator himself 
after he had jumped. 

There were objections to this 
type of parachute. Some said 
the aviator would lose con- 
sciousness while falling. This 
was later proved to be untrue. 
Others said that the flyer would 
get flustered, and neglect to 
pull the rip-cord. 

Despite these objections, Les- 
lie Irvin decided to make the 
jump. On April 8, 1919, he 
leaped from a plane at 1500 
feet. On the ground men 
watched tensely. They saw a 
white streamer leave the falling 
figure. The wind caught it and 


RECORD COAST-TO-COAST TRIP BY LOCKHEED’S CONSTELLATION 


transport flew east from Bur- 
bank, California, to Washing- 
ton, D. C., at an average speed 
of about 355 miles an hour. 

At the controls of the Con- 
stellation were Howard Hughes 
and Jack Frye. Hughes thus 
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HARNESS 


Here are all the parts of a 
parachute. Drawing by James 
MacDonald from the book 
Parachutes, copyright 1942, 
by Herbert S. Zim. Used by 
permission of the publisher, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co, 


the canopy blossomed out. The 
free falling chute was a success, 

Three years later, the modem 
parachute as we know it today, 


saved its first life. It has saved | 


many since, as any member of 
the Caterpillar Club 


can tell 7 








you. 


Paratroopers today do not use # 
the free falling chute. Because @ 


they jump at low altitudes, they 
use a “static line” 
hooked to a wire in the plane. 
As they jump, the static line 
pulls the pack open when they 
are clear of the plane. 








bik, 


broke his own transcontinental} 
record of 7 hours and 28 mitK) 
utes, which he set in 1937, fly- 
ing a specially designed plane} 

As a troop transport, the Com; 
stellation could carry 100 sok 
diers with full equipment. 











which is 7 : 
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= Frances P. Bolton, author of the Bolton 


| Miss Lucile Petry, Corps Director. 


following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE MEMPHIS BELLE. (WAC- 


“i Paramount. Supervised by 
Lieutenant Colonel William 
Wyler.) 


The Memphis Belle is just about the 
nearest thing to actually flying that the 
movies have yet produced. It was made 
for the Army by one of Hollywood’s 

- best craftsmen, Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Wyler. In general, it tells the story 
of the Eighth Air Force, but particularly 
it relates the 25th bombing mission of 


one Flying Fortress—the Memphis 
Belle. 
Once aboard the Memphis Belle, 


you'll soar into the wide blue yonder — 
right into the stratosphere, in fact, 
where everything looks oddly subma- 
rine. You'll pass high over France’s in- 
vasion coast on the way to Germany. 
You'll see slow lazy puffs of ack-ack fire 
thousands of feet in the sky, and you'll 
know you're not watching Hollywood 
magic — but the real thing. 

The target comes into view through 
a rift in the clouds. It’s the submarine 
pens of Wilhelmshaven. When the 
bombs have been dropped, the easiest 
part of the mission is over. Now the 
Fortresses have to get back to home 
base in England, and they get plenty 
of opposition from death-spitting Mes- 
serschmitts. 

The Memphis Belle is a thrill-packed 
documentary film. Don’t miss it! 





Cadet Nurse Corps Broadcast 


All high school girls interested in 
nursing as a career should listen to the 
U. S. CADET NURSE CORPS broad- 
east, WEAF and NBC network, Satur- 
day, May 13, 4:30-5:00 p.m., EWT. 
This is the national induction ceremony 
for 92,000 cadet nurses enrolled in 
schools of nursing throughout the coun- 
try. The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps pro- 
gram, administered by the U. S. Public 
Health Service, will help build Amer- 
lea’s vital need for full-fledged nurses 
both on the home front and in battle 
areas. Participating guests on the pro- 
gram from Washington, D. C.’s Consti- 
tution Hall will be Mrs. Roosevelt; Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Paul V. McNutt, 
Administrator, Federal Security Admin- 
istration; Actress Helen Hayes; Mrs. 


Act, which established the Corps, and 


THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. 
WU (Paramount. Produced and 
directed by Cecil B. De Mille.) 


There have been, and will be, many 
heroes in this war. When these heroes 
get their hard-won medals, it is usually 
for their ability to destroy life, Dr. 
Wassell of the U. S. Navy Medical 
Corps got his medal for saving lives. 

This screen biography of Commander 
Corydon M. Wassell is based on expe- 
riences related by him and 15 of the 
wounded sailors whose lives he saved. 
Gary Cooper plays Wassell with appro- 
priate shyness and sincerity. The pro- 
duction is done in lush Technicolor, 
and apparently no expense has been 


spared to employ as many actors and 
changes of scene as possible. Therein 
lies the fault of the picture. It is so clut- 
cered up with immaterial flashbacks 
and faces that the simple and coura- 
geous saga of Dr. Wassell almost gets 
buried alive several times. 

The basic story has to do with Dr. 
Wassell’s attempts to get ten U. S. sail- 
ors out of Java when the Japanese 
moved in. These men had _ been 
wounded in the battle of the Coral Sea, 
and all but one were stretcher cases. 

Whatever its minor faults, the pic- 
ture has one outstanding virtue. It is a 
well-deserved tribute to the doctors and 
nurses serving on the fighting fronts: 
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IN NAVY TALK IS 
, ‘DEEP SEA TURKEY” 
A NAUTICAL FOWL? 
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1S A “CHOW HOUND” 
A FAVORITE MEMBER 
OF THE WAGs ? 













2 WHAT HAVE AN ARROW 
@ TIE AND A GOOD SAILOR 
In Common 7 
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@ HANDKERCHIEF IS 
LIKE AN OLD-TIME 
SERGEANT. WHY? 
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For winning speed 
and tough-gut stamina 
ask your stringer for 
VICTOR Gutstrings. 












THE STRENGTH 
OF ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


makes your 
restring job last longer... 


These days it doesn’t 
pay to take chances on a restring job. That's 
why you'll be wise to insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut for your racket. Because the 
stubborn, lasting strength you want is built 
into Armour’s strings... and is pre-proved... 
in scientific laboratory tests. 


And despite wartime conditions you'll find 
your favorite restringer has all six of the 
Armour tested brands in stock. So, for pre- 
proved strength and tested performance, be 
sure to specify Armour’s Tested Gut. 





TAREFULLY-AGED STOCK IN THESE SIX TESTED 
3RANDS IS AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 9 + ILLINOIS 
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Are You Air-Minded? 


Part IV 


Here are the final questions in the 50- 
question aeronautical quiz prepared by 
Joseph Bellafiore for the aeronautics 
class at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The answers appear 
below. 


43. What physiological reaction takes 
place when pilots drink ozone? 

44. Who made the first transatlantic 
non-stop airplane flight? 

45. What causes a plane in flight to 
“stall”? 

46. What is the meaning of “Wilco’ 
and “Roger”? 

47. What is an Aldis gun? 

48. In a Flying Fortress, who an- 
swers to the name of “George”? 

49. What is the largest land cargo 
airplane flying today? 

50. What airplane in the U. S. Air 
Force carries a 75-mm. cannon? 


> 


Answers 


43. “Slap happy” feeling; almost too ex- 
hilarated in spirit. 

44. Captain John Alcock, on June 4, 
1919. 

45. The speed of the airplane drops be- 
low its maximum coefficient of lift. 

46. “Wilco means “Will comply.” 
“Roger” means “O. K.” 

47. A signalling light whose powerful 
rays can only be seen by someone directly 
in the path of the beam. 

48. The gyro-pilot. 

49. The Lockheed Constellation. 

50. The B-25 Mitchell bomber 
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All Modern Inconveniences 


Officers on the U.S.S. Hornet, air- 
craft carrier lost in the battle off the 
Solomons, used very original stationery, 
samples of which are still in existence. 
The letterhead reads as follows: 


THE HORNET’S NEST 
Looking Over the Blue Pacific 
Inconveniently Located Near Jap 
Extensions 
American Plan 
Holdem and Fite, Management 


Irrational 


She: “You'll drive me to distraction.” 
He: “Ill be delighted if you'll fur- 

nish the gas.” 
Jimmy Durante 


What's in a Name? 


A man appeared in court asking to 
have his name changed. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
judge. 

“Joe Hogbristle,” the man replied. 

“Well, I think I can understand why 
you might want it changed,” said the 
judge. “What name do you want to 
take?” 

“Frank Hogbristle. I’m sick and tired 
of hearing people say: “Hi, Joe, whad- 
dya know?’” 

Classmate 
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~ | STILL SERVING 





et, air- 
off the 
tionery, 
istence. 
cific 
t Jap 
nent OME time ago we dropped in on 
S. Wallis (“Pop”) Merrihew, editor 
of American Lawn Tennis, for a chat on 
— the doings of our ranking stars. 
action. “Pop,” a one-man Information Center 
u'll fur- on all things having to do with tennis, 


pointed out that nearly all our ace ten- 
nis-ball biffers were in the service and 
doing a swell job. Joe Hunt, Jack 
Kramer and Ted Schroeder were officers 


my Durante 





king to in the Navy; Frankie Parker was a cor- Sead endeceed hy feniliis Bide, Sed 
poral in the Army; Don Budge was a vane declan. tnadeinn Mary Hardwick 
ed the lieutenant in the Army Air Forces, etc. Geode Co. Chicana: Now Tak 
Since our talk with “Pop” three more 3 ie 
. ; ; ; and other leading cities. 
plied. tennis players hit the headlines, in a 
we elpep gown Pe in a 
sai e aptain Robert W. V: d - : 
vant to player, was awarded the Air Medal for eS Si ee 
blowing enemy planes to bits in air 
nd tired battles over the Solomons, Upon return- 
, whad- ing home on leave, he continued to 
serve by competing in a Red Cross War 
Classmate Fund tournament. 


Captain Alexander Guerry, Jr., a Ten- 
{ Nessee racket-eer, received the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross from Lieutenant 
General George C. Kenney, commander 
of the Allied Air Forces in the South- 
west Pacific, for “putting away” a good 
number of Jap planes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ramsey D. Potts, 
Jr., former captain of the University of 
North Carolina tennis team, took part 
in the Rome and Ploesti air raids, among 
others, winning the Air Medal and Oak 
Leaf Clusters, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, and more recently the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and Silver Star! 

Another former star, Lieutenant Hal 
Surface, is now in active service with 
the Air Corps on the China-Burma- 
India front. 

Wilbur F. Coen, a protege of Bill Til- 
den and the youngest player over to 
™ make the American Davis Cup team, is 
™ 20w Lieutenant Coen of Engineers. 
= These are a few of the hundreds of 
tennis stars doing their bit on our far- 
tiung battlefronts. Wherever they are, 
syou can be sure they are serving them 
map fast and hard. —HERMAN MasIN 
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IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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se Famous Stars 
When You Buy Tennis Equipment 





DON BUDGE—the “red bomber” of amateur and pro- 
fessional tennis. Since 1936, when Budge won the first 
of his many amateur and professional championships, 
he has used Wilson tennis equipment exclusively. And 
Don plays a hard, smashing game. 










































BOBBY RIGGS—a great champion, too. Bobby uses 
smashing drives that are hard on a racket. He has used 
Wilson rackets for years because they suit his game and 
stand the gaff. That’s a tip for you. 





Don Budge 
ALICE MARBLE and MARY HARDWICK —great all-time 
women stars. They use Wilson equipment exclu- 
sively in all tournament play. These women play hard 
tennis. Their rackets must stand up and retain their fine 
balance. That is why these players use “Wilson” rackets 
—and why yox should, too. Wilson quality rackets have 
Strata-bow frames and are strung 
with gut made by Wilson & Co., 
Meat Packers, Chicago. 


Thousands and thousands of players now use Wilson 
tennis equipment—players of all ages—from beginners a 
to professionals. You’re sure to find a “Wilson” exactly ‘ Z 
to your liking in weight, in feel and in price. Many are 1 


cic 


Bobby Riggs 


























TENNIS EQUIPMENT 












SLUGGER BATS 
FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 
Fans and Kgs PEEP 


Class pins, chub pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from CATALOG 




























SS up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 











Hey, fellows—look at this! 


G BIG AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS 


only 50¢ plus postage 
Interesting, informative 
shouts B-A-R-G-A-I-N! 
1. Each chart nearly a yard long, almost two feet high. 
2. Practically a complete aviation course in themselves. 
3. pre ado fen aula tray Aa ee 


Airplane and 
it Flies), Airiine 
Alr Navigation. 


and authoritative! Price literally 


4. Printed in 3 beautiful colors. 
5. Great for walls of your room. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ...SEND COUPON NOW! 


0. OO>F-S Le 
| AMERICAN AIRLINES, Inc., Dept. $-7 | 
100 East 42nd Street 
1 New York 17, N. Y. 5 
| _ Enclosed is 50¢ plus 10¢ for postage andhan- | 
| dling (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, 4 
SE) for 6 AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS. 
Ps cc ceseccestasoccce 
| Seeeer eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . | 
l Student or Teacher (which?) .....ccceceee eve | 
Jo Address ....cccccccccccccccccccceveveces ° | 
NMR ict ace austeoce Zone....Stale...... I 
1 Name of School... .... 2... -cccccecscvcece ! 
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@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Albin Hansson ( ) Archbishop of 


9 I. ~_ York. 
a eee ( ) Greek Prime 
Ralston Minister. 
. Cyril Garbett ( ) Swedish Prime 
Minister. 


. David Lilienthal 


Canada’s De- 
. Sophocles Veni- ( ) Canada’s De 


fense Minister 
) TVA Chairman. 


a» © 


zelos ( 


. A WORLD CONGRESS ON LABOR 
Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The I.L.O. was created by: (a) 
the United Nations; (b) Churchill and 
Roosevelt in the Atlantic Charter; (c) 
leaders at the Paris Peace Conference. 

2. The permanent offices of the 
I.L.O. are in (a) Geneva, Switzerland; 
(b) Washington, D. C.; (c) Montreal, 
Canada. 

3. The United States worker-dele- 
gate to the annual I.L.O. conference is 
chosen from: (a) the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; (b) the American Labor 
Party; (c) the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

4. The I.L.O. conference is likely to 
make recommendations on: (a) tariff 
laws; (b) wages and hours; (c) con- 
trol of opium and other drugs. 

5. The 1944 I.L.0. conference 
opened on April 20, in: (a) Philadel- 
phia; (b) Quebec; (c) London. 


iil. SALUTE TO CANADA: “Hil 
NEIGHBOR” co 
Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The area of Canada is less than 
that of: (a) the United States; (b) 
Russia; (c) Mexico. 

2. The predominantly French prov- 
ince of Canada is: (a) Quebec; (b) 
Ontario; (c) Ottawa. 

3. Canada’s political relationship to 
Great Britain is correctly expressed by 
the phrase: (a) part of the. United 
Kingdom; (b) crown colony; (c) self- 
governing déminion. 

4. Canada provides 95 per cent of 
the United Nations supply of: (a) alu- 
minum; (b) steel; (c) nickel. 

5. The Canadian Prime Minister is: 
(a) Percy Nelles; (b) W. L. Macken- 
zie King; (c) Stephen Leacock. 

6. Strikes in Canadian war industries 








have been: (a) prohibited until dis- 





WORLD WEEK 


pute has been reviewed by a govern. | 
ment board; (b) voluntarily banned by | 









the unions; (c) outlawed by the gov- 
ernment. 


IV. POLITICS AND THE TVA 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. The TVA development has been 
carried on as a project of the Federal 
Government. 

2. The proposed changes in TVA ad- 
ministration have been strongly sup- 
ported by Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama. 

3. The activities of TVA have been 
largely supported by investments of 
private utility companies. 

4. The proposals concerning TVA 
now before the Senate are opposed by 
many citizens of the Tennessee Valley, 

5. One of these proposals provides 
that appointments to executive posi- 
tions requiring expert technical qualifi- 
cations would have to be approved by 
the Senate, 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


Lasker, B., “Cornerstone for World Re- 
construction,” Survey Graphic, October, 
1941. 

Pribram, K., 


ber, 1942. : 
Hediger, E. S., “Geneva Institutions im 
Wartime,” Foreign Policy Report, May 1, 
1943. 
Nehmer, S., “ILO and Reconstruction,” 
Current History, December, 1941. 


Roosevelt, F. D., “Address to Interna 4 
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for Man’s Justice,” Vital Speeches, De 
cember 1, 1941. 


Canada 
“New Canada,” Fortune, July, 1943. 
Comstock, A., “Canada and World Af 
fairs,” Current History, June, 1943. 


“ILO: Present Functions | 
and Future Tasks,” Foreign Affairs, Octo 




























Robinson, J., “Canada’s Split Personak % 


ity,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1943. 


Comstock, A., “Canada and the Empire,” 4 


Current History, March, 1944. 


Murphy, C. J. V., “First Canadian Armyt 7 


World,” Fortune, January, 1944. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Boer (b6or) 

Manitoba (man 1 té ba) 

Garbett (gar bét) 

cavil (cév Yl) Quibble or raise fault-find® 
ing questions. 

vested (vés téd) That which has bece 
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Strictly G.I. 


Susie had stayed out late several 
nights in a row during the week and 
her mother clamped down with “no 
dates Saturday and Sunday nights.” 

When G.I. Joe called on Saturday, 
Susie moaned, “I’m sorry, but I’m 


alerted for the weekend.” 
This Week 








JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 
excel in playing quality and dura- 
bility. . . . Ask for 
them on your next 
restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 

















HOW TO DEAL 


with 
TOUCH - ME-NOT 
SKIN 


Don’t let a crop of surface pimples spoil the 
allure of a fresh young complexion. Thinly 
coat each blemish with MEDICATED Poslam, 
leaving on overnight. SIX active ingredients 
quickly help to reduce redness and actually 
peel off the troublesome “‘pimply layer.” Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 50¢, druggists. We call 
Poslam “the ointment without disappoint- 
ment.” Make us prove it! Send for FREE 
SAMPLE to: Poslam, Dept. 158, 254 W. 54 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 








SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
cries for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
have published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Cover designed by a famous artist, Arrangement 
artistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
applicants. Just send 10c for mailing experises, 
and state whether you desire approvals of the 
United States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805. 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Illustration Industrial Design. Interior Design. 
38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages — 
Drofusely illustrated — Includes Stamp Encyclopedia — 


|Empire Stamp Company — Dept. 8B, Toronto, Canads. 








what's new in 


SCIENCE 






No More Blood Clots 


A post-operation danger that, until 
recently, could be neither foreseen nor 
prevented was the blood clot, which 
forms in a vein and stops circulation, 
or travels to the brain and causes death. 
Doctors have been using herapin, an 
expensive extract of ox lung or liver, to 
keep blood from clotting, but herapin 
must be given by injection and is hard 
to control, for too much keeps the op- 
erational wound from healing. 

A short while ago Dr. Kar] Paul Link, 
professor of biochemistry at Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, discov- 
ered a new chemical that can be given 
in capsule form and can be controlled, 
because it can be counteracted by small 
blood transfusions and large injections 
of vitamin K, the anti-hemorrhage 
(bleeding) vitamin found in leafy vege- 
tables. 

Dr. Link discovered his chemical in a 
peculiar fashion. He was called to North 
Dakota when cattlemen there com- 
plained that their animals were dying 
from bleeding scratches. Dr. Link found 
that spoiled sweet clover hay scratched 
the cattle, and that a chemical in the 
clover passed into the scratches and 
stopped blood clot formation. The 
chemical, called dicumarol, is formed 
from coumarin, the harmless chemical 
that gives fresh clover its smell. Now 
synthesized by Dr. Link, inexpensive, 
safe dicumarol has replaced herapin in 
the nation’s operating rooms. 


Preventing Train Crashes 


Ships at sea and planes in the air, all 
are in touch with one another by radio. 
But railroad trains are not. There have 
been several serious wartime railroad 
crashes when one train, broken down, 
has not been able properly to warn an- 
other train approaching on the same 
tracks. To stop another train, a brake- 
man dashes up the tracks with a lantern 
or flag, or, if near a station, telephones to 
the nearest signal tower. Such methods 
are old-fashioned, writes Orestes H. 
Caldwell, editor of Electronic Indus- 
tries. He suggests that electronics be 
adapted by railroads as well as by ships 
and planes. For instance: radio tele- 
phones for train-to-train communica- 
tion; walkie-talkies for messages be- 
tween locomotive, caboose, and patrol- 
ing brakeman; electric eyes for record- 
ing freight car numbers; music and 
news to cheer up train travel. 





—NANCY GENET 























One of the wisest of the 
Proverbs for those in- 
clined to be sluggish or 
dilatory about doing im- 
portant things. 


The ant is a paragon of 
industry and has a way 
of getting things done 
RIGHT NOW. 


That’s the way folks of 
responsibility should 
move in acquiring life in- 
surance protection. In 
such a matter, 


Delay is dangerous. 





She PruveENTIAL 
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COORDIN: 


What is winning victories in the air for Uncle 
Sam? Good planes and guns ... and men who 
have developed perfect coordination—men who 
can keep their eyes on a speeding target, their 
minds making split-second decisions, and their 
muscles responding instantly. You can thank 
Yankee engineering for the planes and guns. You 
can thank American Sports for the coordination. 
For the boy who can put a tennis ball where it 


belongs has developed the coordination of eyes, 
mind and muscle it takes to put an enemy plane 


where it belongs! 


* 


Energy foods are essential for stamina, strength, 
and coordination. That’s one reason why more 
people than ever are eating Planters Peanuts—as 
rich in vitamins as they are in flavor. 











BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BA 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special ‘sections, including a digest of military 











